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INTRODUCTION 

Mediamind  and  Principles  of  Language  Development 
The  Child,  The  Content  and  The  Consequences 
The  Program 
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MED1AM1ND  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Thought  is  possible  without  words, 
but  not  to  an  advanced  level.  By 
means  of  words  we  develop  concepts 
which  enable  us  to  organize  our 
experience,  and  in  one  sense  to  create 
the  worlds  we  live  in. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 


Underlying  Mediamind  are  a  number  of  propositions 
concerning  the  nature  of  language  and  the  way  it  is  learned: 


•  Language  is  learned  primarily  through  use  —  in  speaking, 
writing,  listening  and  reading. 


Learning  to  use  one’s  native  language 
is  not  a  matter  of  words  only;  it  is 
intimately  connected  at  every  stage 
with  the  development  of  thought,  feel¬ 
ing  and  behaviour.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  combination  of  a 
number  of  separate  skills;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  single  unified  process, 
though  an  extremely  complex  one. 
Frank  Whitehead 


•  Language  needs  content.  The  more  engrossing  the  content, 
the  better  the  language  performance.  Mediamind  provides  a 
rich  content  for  talk,  writing,  listening,  reading.  The  ideas 
it  sparks  off,  the  experiences  it  offers,  will  engage  a  child’s 
imagination  and  feelings,  and  provide  a  context  in  which  he 
can  use  language  to  share  his  perceptions. 


•  The  acquisition  of  both  language  and  thought  begins  not 


A  great  deal  of  the  most  useful 
talk  arises  in  connection  with  events 
and  activities  that  have  taken  place, 
inside  or  outside  the  school.  Much  of 
this  will  be  in  the  participant  role  — 
talking  to  piece  together  the  history 
of  an  old  building  or  the  accurate 
record  of  a  pond-hunt,  to  make  sense 
of  facts  and  figures  about  the  weather, 
or  arrive  at  a  solution  to  some  such 
problem  as  “how  did  they  get  the  chains 
across  the  gorge  to  build  thesuspension 
bridge?”  And  much  of  it  will  be  in  the 
spectator  role  —  individuals  recreating 
in  story  the  events  of  the  day,  or  cele¬ 
brating  some  precious  moment  of  it  — 
some  notable  find,  or  triumph,  or  dis¬ 
aster,  even  —  occasionally  —  grief.  Such 
talk  merges,  in  the  spectator  role,  with 
all  the  talk  that  arises  from  poems  and 
stories  read  or  heard,  told  or  written.  • 
James  Britton  (1970) 


in  writing  but  in  talk.  It  is  by  talk  that  the  child  first  learns 
to  order  his  world,  to  interpret  his  experiences  and  to 
communicate  with  others.  Long  after  he  has  learned  to  write 
—  throughout  his  life  in  fact  —  talk  will  continue  to  fulfill  this 
function.  Mediamind  encourages  talk  —  talk  between 
individuals,  within  small  groups,  around  a  classroom,  in 
improvised  drama,  on  tape,  in  interviews,  on  fact-finding 
expeditions,  with  the  teacher,  with  other  adults  beyond  the 
classroom  —  talk  that  is  speculative,  playful,  purposeful, 
information-seeking,  logical,  disputatious,  collaborative, 
fanciful,  absurd  —  talk  as  varied  as  the  moods  and  purposes 
of  the  child  himself. 

Language  is  a  form  of  behaviour  in  which  the  role  of  the 
audience  is  crucial.  Speech  withers  when  the  audience  is 
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critical,  bored  or  noisy.  But  when  the  child  can  identify  with 
his  audience,  when  he  feels  that  what  he  has  to  say  is 
received  sympathetically,  speech  and  writing  blossom. 


•  The  audience  shapes  the  form  of  language.  The  child  realizes 
that  there  is  an  appropriate  language  for  each  kind  of  audi¬ 
ence.  When  he  talks  in  a  small  informal  group,  his  language 
may  be  colloquial;  making  a  class  report,  he  may  be  more 
formal;  writing  a  story  for  children  in  kindergarten,  he  will 
write  simply  and  illustrate  copiously.  In  writing  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  classroom  —  a  display  on  a  bulletin  board,  a  book 
of  stories  or  poems,  a  letter,  an  advertisement,  a  column  in 
a  class  newspaper  —  he  will  likely  take  greater  care  with 
spelling,  punctuation  and  sentence  structure.  Mediamind 
provides  suggestions  for  the  development  of  a  large  range 
of  real  audiences. 


When  we  speak  or  write  we  are  re¬ 
sponding  to  stimulus....  A  most 
important  stimulus  element  in  any 
situation  is  the  audience.  A  man  only 
speaks  when  he  has  an  audience  to 
address,  and  the  audience  will 
stimulate  him  into  making  an  utterance 
only  if  it  is  an  appreciative  or  poten¬ 
tially  sympathetic  audience  or  at  least 
a  neutral  audience.  In  the  presence  of 
a  hostile  or  negative  audience  he  will 
not  speak  unless  the  stimulus  to  speak 
is  strong  enough  to  overcome  his 
reluctance. 

F.D.  Flower  (1966) 


•  The  child’s  progress  at  school  requires  the  acceptance  of  the 
language  he  brings  from  home.  His  speech  may  be  uncon¬ 
ventional  in  usage,  impoverished  in  word  and  idea,  charac¬ 
terized  by  what  Walter  Loban  has  called  mazes  —  syntactical 
tangles  of  hesitations,  false  starts  and  meaningless  repetitions. 
Nevertheless,  his  speech  is  a  vital  part  of  him.  To  approve 
of  one  child’s  speech  over  another’s  on  grounds  of  correctness, 
to  interrupt  the  spontaneous  and  confiding  flow  with,  “I  did, 
Johnny,  not,  I  done,”  is  crushing.  To  show  impatience  with 
inarticulateness,  or  more  concern  for  “correctness”  than  for 
the  ideas  and  feelings  being  expressed,  is  to  reject  the  child 
along  with  his  language.  To  reject  his  language  is  to  deny 
his  background  and  a  life’s  history  of  personal  relationships, 
all  created  and  sustained  by  language. 


Writing  of  mazes,  Loban  has  said: 
“This  confusion  occurs  not  only  in 
interview  situations  but  also  in  the 
daily  talk  of  the  children,  in  the  class¬ 
room,  when  they  share  experiences, 
when  on  the  playground  of  the  school.” 


The  fundamental  fact  in  language 
development  seems  to  be  the  nature  of 
the  child-adult  dialogue.  The  way 
children  are  talked  to  by  adults, 
particularly  by  their  parents,  and  even 
more  particularly  by  their  mothers,  in 
large  measure  determines,  for  good  or 
ill,  their  linguistic  growth. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 
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The  “basics”  for  children  are  feelings 
and  motives.  The  more  deprived  he  is, 
the  more  a  child  must  deal  with  feel¬ 
ings  first  and  objective,  technical 
matters  afterwards.  A  ghetto  child 
needs  more  so-called  “creative”  writ¬ 
ing,  not  less  of  it,  because  so  little 
opportunity  exists  in  his  environment 
for  learning  how  language  can  help 
him  handle hisfeelings and  managehis 
life.  Once  persuaded  of  its  personal 
value  for  him,  he  will  attack  its  tech¬ 
nical  aspects. 

James  Moffett  (a) 


•  Acceptance  of  the  way  a  child  speaks  is  important  but  it  is 
not  enough.  For  some  children  from  under-educated  homes, 
the  need  for  language  development  is  very  real,  as  the  studies 
of  Bernstein  and  Lawton  in  England  and  Loban  in  the  United 
States  have  revealed.  A  child’s  curiosity,  wonder,  specula¬ 
tion,  powers  of  logic  and  conceptualization  are  nourished 
by  people,  through  language.  Where  parents,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  lack  the  necessary  linguistic  and  conceptual 
skills,  the  school  must  take  up  the  responsibility.  Such 
children  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  and  write  a  great  deal, 


particularly  about  their  personal  experiences  and  feelings. 
This  “personal”  mode  is  the  language  of  self-discovery,  in 

o?  allium  a n^iscoveiies  * important  which  a  person  explores  his  world  and  defines  his  place 

c.  Day-Lewis  in  it.  Mediamind  provides  for  this  use  of  language. 


•  It  is  through  language  that  man  has  developed  his  powers 
of  thought.  Words  allow  him  to  record  and  order  his  ideas 
and  communicate  them  to  others.  But  words  do  more:  they 
help  him  discover  what  he  is  thinking.  “Thought  is  not 
merely  expressed  in  words,”  wrote  Vygotsky,  “it  comes  into 
existence  through  them”  (our  italics).  The  child  who  is 
encouraged  to  talk  and  write  a  great  deal  is  learning  to 
think.  Mediamind  provides  him  with  this  opportunity. 


•  A  child’s  growth  in  language  and  thought  can  be  enhanced 
by  literature,  especially  when  it  is  read  for  enjoyment  within 
a  thematic  context.  Mediamind  introduces  the  students  to 
many  novels  for  children,  all  of  which  explore  the  themes 

Children  have  to  be  awash  in  good  of  the  book, 
literature,  imaginative  writing  that 
has  art  and  wit  and  bite.  They  have  to 
hear  it,  see  it,  read  it. 

James  Moffett  (a)  •  Language  is,  for  the  child,  a  vital  medium  for  creativity. 
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Mediamind  is  open  rather  than  closed,  creative  rather  than 
prescriptive.  It  fosters  creative  thinking,  both  in  talk  and 
writing.  The  development  of  creative  thinking  must  be 
considered  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  if  we  are  to 
prepare  children  for  a  world  of  bewilderingly  rapid  change. 


On  the  subject  of  language  development,  Andrew  Wilkinson 
writes: 

“If  children  have  the  basic  linguistic  equipment,  why  is 
it  not  used  and  developed  by  many  of  them?  The  answers 
must  be  complex  and  varied,  but  ultimately  they  come  down 
to  a  matter  of  motivation;  such  children  do  not  feel  the  need 
to  do  so.  Now  by  ‘need’  here  we  do  not  mean  anything  the 
individual  is  aware  of  or  can  speak  about,  but  a  deep  un¬ 
conscious  feeling  of  the  worthwhileness  or  otherwise  of 
doing  something. 

“The  root  of  the  disadvantage  of  many  people  is  that  they 
do  not  feel  a  need  to  develop  their  language,  and  the  reason 
is  that  they  are  unaware  of  the  possibilities  of  language. 
They  imperfectly  appreciate  the  nature,  the  uses,  and  the 
joy  of  language.  They  have  a  rare  jewel  which  is  worth  a 
fortune,  which  can  be  worked  to  a  rare  edge  of  precision, 
which  can  be  cut  to  a  many-faceted  beauty;  and  they  are 
playing  marbles  with  it  in  the  backyard.” 


In  a  time  when  knowledge,  construc¬ 
tive  and  destructive,  is  advancing  by 
the  most  incredible  leaps  and  bounds 
into  a  fantastic  atomic  age,  genuinely 
creative  adaptation  seems  to  represent 
the  only  possibility  that  man  can 
keep  abreast  of  the  kaleidoscopic 

changes  in  his  world _ Unless 

individuals,  groups,  and  nations  can 
imagine,  construct,  and  creatively 
revise  new  ways  of  relating  to  these 
complex  changes,  the  lights  will  go  out 
Carl  Rogers 


I  believe  there  is  little  question  that 
prolonged  enforced  repression  of  the 
creative  desire  may  lead  to  actual  break¬ 
down  of  the  personality.  Its  stifling  cuts 
at  the  very  roots  of  satisfaction  in 
living  and  ultimately  creates  over¬ 
whelming  tension  ....  The  future  of  our 
civilization  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  creative  imagination  of  our 
next  generation. 

E.P.  Torrance  and  R.E.  Myers 
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THE  CHILD 

The  child  comes  to  Mediamind  as  an  individual  with  a 
repertoire  of  experience,  knowledge,  skills,  interests  and 
talents.  Children  in  classroom  groups  bring  to  the  material 
a  common  fund  of  experience  developed  in  school,  skills 
previously  acquired  and  a  range  of  interests  and  talents 
cultivated  through  the  curriculum.  The  way  individuals  and 
groups  respond  to  Mediamind  will  be  affected  by  what  they 
bring  to  it. 

In  broad  terms  there  is  the  implicit  expectation  that  each 
child  will  grow  in  understanding  of  his  world,  his  ability  to 
use  language  to  deal  with  his  world,  his  interest  in  and 
enjoyment  of  his  own  language  and  the  language  of  others. 
He  should  develop  skills  in  expressing  ideas  in  a  wide  variety 
of  ways.  Specific  expectations  must  be  set  for  the  individual 
child  by  that  child,  his  teacher  and  his  peers  in  the  setting 
in  which  he  is  learning. 

The  authors  of  Mediamind  predict  that  the  child’s  inter¬ 
action  with  the  material  will  contribute  to  his  growth  as  a 
person  using  language. 

Only  the  teacher  can  know  the  individual  strengths  and 
needs  of  the  children  he  teaches.  The  teacher  diagnoses 
these  strengths  and  needs  by  observing  children  at  work, 
examining  the  things  they  produce,  and  listening  to  their 
ideas  and  their  language. 


Children  bring  their  experiences  with 
people,  places  and  things. 

They  bring  language  experiences  that 
differ  widely. 
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A  child  is  not  an  empty  vessel  when  he 
enters  school;  he  comes  replete  with  a 
set  of  abstractions  about  the  world  and 
himself,  some  of  which  he  may  have 
acquired  ready-made  from  others  but 
some  of  which  he  generated  himself 
from  his  own  experience. 

James  Moffett  (b) 


Some  have  been  read  to  and  listened 
to.  Some  have  shared  language  fully  at 
home  and  with  peers. 

Some  have  perfectly  working  grammar 
machines. 

Some  love  to  play  with  language.  They 
enjoy  their  own  words  and  the  words 
others  use. 

Some  have  confidence  and  high 
expectations  for  themselves  in  language 

They  bring  positive  attitudes  towards 
language. 


But  some  children  bring  language 
experiences  that  have  been  punitive. 
They  have  learned  to  retreat  from 
using  language. 

They  bring  negative  attitudes  towards 
language. 


One  cannot  help  but  suspect  that 
some  children  are  victims  of  self- 
fulfilling  prophecies  made  by  teachers 
prejudiced  by  their  stereotyped 
judgments  of  children. 

The  Hall-Dermis  Report 
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I’m  convinced  that  most  of  our  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  are  very  efficient 
filters,  acting  in  such  a  way  that  many 
of  the  most  interesting,  amusing, 
hilarious,  absurd,  dramatic  moments 
of  the  children’s  lives  are  left  outside. 
Geoffrey  Summerfield  (a) 


Mediamind  places  a  great  emphasis  on 
children  working  on  their  own  and  in 
groups.  The  teacher  is  involved  at  all 
times  with  individuals  and  clusters  of 
children.  The  teacher  should  prompt 
and  helpchildrento  examine  howthey 
are  growing  in  ideas  and  language. 


Language  is  not  learned  from  pro¬ 
grammed  stimuli,  from  making  con¬ 
scious  distinctions  among  stimuli,  from 
learning  “about”  language,  and  from 
acquiring  control  of  a  variety  of 
analytic  and  synthetic  techniques. 
While  controversy  does  exist  as  to  the 
function  of  linguistic  stimuli  in 
language  acquisition,  there  is  agree¬ 
ment  that  such  stimuli  vary  in  both 
form  and  content  in  ways  that  are  not 
well  understood,  but  which  the  child 
is  well  able  to  handle. 

Ronald  Wardhaugh 


THE  CONTENT 

The  content  of  Mediamind  is  the  chain  of  ideas  it  presents. 
These  ideas  form  the  core  of  a  stimulating  language  develop¬ 
ment  program. 

But  Mediamind  is  not  offered  as  the  complete  content. 
Children  already  possess  a  stock  of  information,  feelings 
and  ideas  from  such  sources  as  the  home,  their  peers,  the 
mass  media  and  the  books  they  read.  Mediamind  has  been 
designed  to  fuse  with  and  give  added  significance  to  this 
rich  disorder. 

It  is  this  total  content  that  the  child  comes  to  grips  with, 
and  shares,  through  language.  In  the  process  he  is  extending 
his  mastery  of  both  language  and  ideas. 

No  time  is  spent  teaching  him  to  correct  grammatical 
errors  he  may  never  have  made.  No  time  is  spent  having 
him  improve  sentences  that  some  adult  has  intentionally 
constructed  as  faulty.  No  rules  are  suggested  for  rote  learn¬ 
ing.  The  content  is  limited  to  stimulus  material  which  will 
generate  language  that  may  then  be  appreciated,  examined 
and  developed. 

The  teacher  alone  can  determine  specific  work  to  help 
children  improve  what  they  are  doing.  He  can  maintain  a 
constant  concern  for  improvement  by  carefully  using  the 
children’s  actual  production  as  the  basis  for  more 
acceptable  form. 


“Grammar”  is  a  descriptive  instrument, 
and  not  basically  a  means  of  developing 
one’s  own  speech  and  writing.  This 
statement  can  be  supported  by 
massive  research. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 
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THE  CONSEQUENCES 

The  consequences  of  working  with  Mediamind  are  found  in 
two  major  areas:  in  processes,  the  various  activities  the  child 
enters  into  in  the  course  of  his  work;  and  in  products,  the 
things  the  child  makes  or  does  as  a  result  of  his  work.  The 
materials  should  result  in  a  wide  variety  of  both  processes 
and  products. 

The  child  may  interact  with  the  content  individually.  He 
may  use  an  idea  from  Mediamind  to  commence  reading, 
searching,  inventing,  producing.  His  work  may  result  in  a 
product,  such  as  a  poem,  that  is  entirely  personal. 

The  teacher  is  involved  in  individualized  activity.  He 
often  assists  the  child  in  clarifying  and  presenting  his  ideas. 
He  often  serves  as  the  first  audience  the  child  has  for  his 
product. 

The  material  may  generate  group  activities  as  children 
work  together  to  plan,  to  build,  to  dramatize,  to  discuss. 

The  children  may  develop  joint  products,  such  as  drama¬ 
tizations,  models,  displays,  books  of  material,  which  could 
not  be  done  by  one  person.  The  process  the  child  goes 
through  in  his  individual  creations  and  in  his  work  with 
groups  should  be  valued  above  the  product. 

The  child  is  not  a  mature  artist  and  his  products  may 
lack  quality  in  comparisons  with  the  processes  that  led  to 
them.  Children  may  learn  a  great  deal  about  using  language 
as  they  plan  a  display.  The  display  itself  may  not  reveal  the 
hard  work  that  takes  place  simply  because  the  children  lack 
certain  technical  skills  in  presentation. 

The  consequences  of  Mediamind  should  be  revealed  in 
the  increasing  richness  and  quality  of  both  processes  and 
products.  From  time  to  time  the  teacher  and  children  need 
to  look  at  the  processes,  such  as  discussing,  listening,  inter¬ 
viewing,  reporting  and  other  writing,  to  see  how  skills  are 


The  teacher’s  task  is  primarily  with 
the  personal  uses  of  language  and  with 
personal  responses  to  the  speech  and 
writing  of  others,  and  once  this  principle 
has  been  accepted  and  a  sympathetic 
audience  has  been  provided  it  is 
astonishing  what  progress  can  be  made. 
F.D.  Flower  (1970) 

We  are  overprone  to  value  end  results, 
whereas  it  is  the  process  of  functioning 
and  the  growth  consequent  upon 
functioning  that  are  important  to  the 
child. 

Flora  Arnstein 
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The  teacher  is  involved  in  individual¬ 
ized  activity.  He  often  assists  the  child 
in  clarifying  his  ideas.  He  offers  help 
with  problems  in  presenting  ideas.  He 
often  serves  as  the  first  audience  the 
child  has  for  his  product. 


growing.  The  filing  of  dated  samples  of  products  will  help 
give  data  about  the  growth  of  each  child’s  competence  and 
the  range  of  his  efforts. 

The  products  of  both  the  individual  and  groups  should  be 
fed  into  the  environment  as  stimulus  material.  Children  pre¬ 
senting  their  books,  reports,  tapes,  displays  and  other 
products  create  a  cycle  of  events,  much  as  the  Mediamind 
material  does.  The  teacher  constantly  sees  ways  to  make 
the  children’s  products  available  to  others.  Children  are  in 
fact  authors,  dramatists,  actors,  artists  and  dancers.  Their 
work  deserves  consideration  by  audiences  of  viewers,  readers, 
listeners  —  as  does  the  work  of  the  professional  creative 
person. 

The  teacher’s  evaluation  of  the  processes  children  are 
using  is  important  in  helping  them  improve  their  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  language.  Mediamind  calls  for 
individual  and  group  work  not  only  in  producing  but  also 
in  evaluating.  Much  of  the  teacher’s  contribution  is  in 
developing  discriminating  self-evaluation  by  students. 


o 
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THE  PROGRAM 

Mediamind  and  its  accompanying  material  comprise  the 
fourth  level  of  the  Nelson  Language  Stimulus  Program.  The 
Mediamind  program  consists  of  Mediamind  (the  stimulus 
book),  Mediabooks  and  the  Mediamind  Teacher’s  Guidebook. 

MEDIAMIND 

The  stimulus  book  is  the  core  of  the  program.  The  ideas  and  One  learns  language  by  being  in  a 

activities  which  flow  from  the  material  in  Mediamind  should  situation  that  ca,ls  language  forth;  by 
,  ,  .  r  r  „  ,  ,  .  _  .  .  being  in  a  particular  type  of  situation 

provide  the  basis  lor  a  lull  year  s  work  in  language  learning,  that  calls  forth  a  particular  type  of 

The  book  is  designed  to  be  used  flexibly  by  both  groups  and  language. 

.  .,  _  ....  °  ^  Andrew  Wilkinson 

individuals.  It  prompts  children  to  explore  the  various  media 

by  means  of  which  thoughts  and  feelings  are  expressed 

and  communicated. 

The  contents  focus  upon: 

•  non-verbal  communication 

•  the  role  of  language  and  its  great  diversity 

•  problems  of  communication 

•  the  mass  media 

•  the  shaping  of  ideas  through  artistic  forms. 

It  includes  “inserts”  typical  of  four  different  media: 

•  “MEdia  Magazine” 

•  “My  Silent  Scrapbook” 

•  “The  Daily” 

•  “Media  Marvel  Comic  Book”. 

Mediamind  establishes  ideas  and  themes  which  are  extended 
by  the  accompanying  Mediabooks.  The  spread  on  pages  124 
and  125  reminds  children  of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
they  can  respond  to  the  program.  Reference  should  be 
made  to  these  pages  often.  Children  might  then  see  that 
they  have  a  wide  choice  of  responses  —  through  talking, 
listening,  reading,  writing,  acting,  making,  tape-recording, 
photographing,  etc. 


The  more  a  child  is  able  to  talk  over 
what  he  is  doing  when  occupied  with  a 
new  task,  the  more  successful  he  is 
likely  to  be;  and  the  more  likely  it  is 
that,  later,  he  will  be  able  to  operate 
successfully  without  verbalizing. 
Jeremy  Mulford 


MEDIABOOKS 

Media  1,  Media  2,  Media  3  and  Media  4  provide  further 
exploration  of  the  themes  contained  in  Mediamind.  They  are 
designed  for  voluntary  use.  The  activities  are  not  sequential 
and  the  children  should  feel  free  to  select  at  random  topics 
they  wish  to  pursue.  The  books  may  be  used  by  an  individual 
or  a  small  group. 

•  Media  1  is  a  Media  Sampler 

•  Media  2  shows  Media  Shots 

•  Media  3  is  a  Media  Mix 

•  Media  4  is  The  Making  of  Mediamind. 

MEDIAMIND  GUIDEBOOK 

The  guidebook  first  states  the  principles  underlying  the 
conception  of  Mediamind,  and  explains  broadly  the  use  of 
the  materials.  It  then  provides  specific  teaching  suggestions. 
Much  of  the  guidebook  uses  a  two-column  format.  One 
column  presents  stimulus  ideas  for  teaching.  The  other 
column  gives  explanatory  notes,  illustrations,  reference 
materials,  and  restates  the  principles  of  the  program. 

The  guidebook  follows  the  thematic  organization  of 
Mediamind.  Each  new  aspect  of  the  theme  might  well  be 
introduced  by  the  teacher.  The  guidebook  offers  a  variety  of 
ways  to  do  this,  along  with  subsequent  activities  that 
children  might  pursue,  as  individuals  or  in  small  groups. 


BOOKLISTS 

Wide  reading  should  result  from  the  use  of  the  program.  It 
should  constantly  contribute  a  wealth  of  new  ideas  to  enrich 
and  elaborate  the  themes  contained  in  the  core  book. 
Mediamind  introduces  the  children  to  extracts  from  two 
novels,  an  autobiography,  a  play  and  a  book  by  a  naturalist: 

T he  Hobbit,  by  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien;  TheT rumpet  of  the  Swan, 
by  E.  B.  White;  The  Story  of  My  Life,  by  Helen  Keller;  The 
Miracle  Worker,  by  William  Gibson;  and  The  New  Noah,  by 
Gerald  Durrell.  The  guidebook  contains  further  readings 
from  The  Story  of  My  Life  and  the  modern  fable,  How  the 
Owl  Became,  by  Ted  Hughes. 

For  further  reading,  a  Mediamind  booklist  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  this  guidebook.  It  covers  a  wide  range  of  books, 
both  fiction  and  non-fiction,  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
children.  It  is  organized  in  sections  keyed  to  the  main  themes 
of  the  program.  The  list  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
individualized  component  of  the  classroom  reading  program. 
Small  sets  of  recommended  books  might  be  used  for  group 
activities. 

The  non-fiction  titles  will  support  the  children’s  research. 
As  many  of  these  books  as  possible  should  be  available  in 
the  resource  centre  so  that  children  can  pursue  topics  that 
interest  them. 

A  list  of  professional  reading  for  teachers  is  available  in 
the  previous  guidebook.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  bibliography 
of  educational  theory,  but  a  practical  tool  designed  to  help 
the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  It  includes  books  that  round 
out  the  theoretical  base  of  the  program,  and  suggest  practical 
teaching  procedures.  A  list  of  references  quoted  may  be 
found  in  the  previous  guidebook. 


TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

The  ideas  on  the  following  pages  are  offered  as  suggestions 
only.  They  are  not  intended  as  prescriptive  in  any  way.  The 
teacher  should  always  feel  free  to  follow  his  own  style  and 
exploit  his  initiative  and  creativity  in  inventing  new 
approaches  to  the  material.  Flexible  teaching  strategies  can 
and  should  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  and  responses  of 
different  children.  These  suggestions  are  starting  points  from 
which  countless  learning  procedures  can  be  invented. 
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Mediamind,  pages  1  to  6 


Thought  is  possible  without  words, 
but  not  to  an  advanced  level.  By  means 
of  words  we  develop  concepts  which 
enable  us  to  organize  our  experience, 
and  in  one  sense  to  create  the  world 
we  live  in. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 


The  world  outside  the  classroom  is  not, 
as  was  once  thought,  a  distraction  as 
we  prepare  children  for  the  world 
outside;  the  task  of  the  teacher  is  to 
get  the  child’s  world  into  the  classroom, 
so  that  it  may  enrich  itself  the  more, 
be  brought  to  educated  consciousness 
through  sympathetic  teaching. 

Jeremy  Mulford 


THE  THEME 

Mediamind  helps  promote  greater  understanding  of  man  as 
symbol  maker  and  communicator.  Through  Mediamind 
children  are  encouraged  to  think  about  the  various  media 
by  means  of  which  thoughts  and  feelings  are  expressed  and 
communicated.  This  theme  provides  a  wealth  of  stimulus  for 
language  and  thought.  It  leads  the  child  to  explore  himself 
as  a  medium,  to  consider,  as  a  junior  linguist,  the  role  of 
language  in  his  life  and  to  develop  the  media  at  his  command. 
It  expands  his  understanding  of  the  mass  media:  magazines, 
film,  newspapers,  comics,  radio  and  television.  It  fosters  the 
expression  of  ideas  and  feelings  through  artistic  forms. 


WHAT  IS  ON  THE  COVER? 

Close  up,  the  cover  of  Mediamind  is  an  all-over  pattern  of 
coloured  dots.  Only  the  title  and  the  names  of  authors  can 
be  read.  Seen  from  a  distance,  the  cover  reveals  the  title  in 
large  type  emerging  out  of  the  pattern  of  dots.  Have  children 
discover  this  by  suggesting  that  they  search  for  the  hidden 
message  on  the  cover.  Some  children  may  enjoy  incorporating 
a  hidden  message  of  this  kind  in  their  paintings. 


WHAT  IS  ON  THE  ENDPAPERS? 

% 

When  two  copies  of  Mediamind  are  placed  side  by  side,  the 
face  of  the  mime,  Marcel  Marceau,  appears.  Close  up  his 
face  and  hands  are  somewhat  blurred.  From  a  distance, 
more  detail  is  perceptible,  particularly  in  the  hands.  Some 
children  may  wish  to  find  out  how  a  photograph  can  be 
screened  and  enlarged  to  produce  this  effect.  Most  children 
will  notice  that  the  mime  photographed  on  pages  19, 20  and 
21  is  not  Marcel  Marceau.  He  is  Paul  Gallin,  who  once 
trained  with  Marceau. 


Mediamind,  pages  1  to  6 
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PUTTING  THE  TITLE  TOGETHER 
Pages  1  to  6  of  Mediamind  help  the  child  to  explore  the  title 
and  to  see  how  and  why  the  words  “media”  and  “mind” 
have  been  put  together.  The  six  pages  foreshadow  some  of 
the  major  ideas  in  the  book.  The  child  is  introduced  to  the 
idea  of  the  personal  media  —  the  means  the  person  uses  to 
convey  ideas  and  feelings  through  his  voice,  movements, 
gestures  and  whatever  symbols  and  techniques  he  has  at  his 
command  —  words,  shapes,  a  pencil,  a  brush,  a  tape-recorder. 
The  child  is  directed  to  think  about  the  mass  media  and  some 
of  the  technological  equipment  used  in  them. 

The  introductory  pages  should  prompt  the  child  to  think 
about  how  the  mind  is  involved  with  the  media.  He  should 


All  the  activities  suggested  cannot 
be  carried  out  by  all  children  in  the 
class.  A  variety  of  activities  should  be 
going  on  simultaneously.  Some  sugges¬ 
tions  may  be  used  by  only  one  or  two 
children. 

To  make  it  easier  for  children  to 
work  on  their  own,  directions  may  be 
printed  on  cards  and  given  to  them  to 
use  as  they  work.  These  cards  can  rotate 
among  the  members  of  a  group. 


explore  how  his  own  mind  is  involved  as  he  uses  his  personal - 
media.  He  might  see  how  minds  have  conceived  of  the  mass 
media  and  the  messages  they  carry.  He  might  think  about 
how  minds  react  to  and  are  shaped  by  mass  media. 

Have  the  children  read  pages  1  to  6.  Let  them  leaf  through 
the  whole  book  if  they  wish  to.  In  groups  have  them  discuss'  Acting  as  a  group  leader  is  difficult 
the  question  Why  is  this  book  called  Mediamind ?  Have  one 
child  from  each  group  report  back  some  highlights  of  the 
discussion.  Some  of  the  comments  might  be  recorded  on  a 
chart.  • 

CONCENTRATING  ON  MEDIA 

Have  the  children  focus  their  attention  on  pages  2  and  3. 

Let  them  respond  to  general  questions:  What  is  going  on 
here?  Why  are  all  these  people  involved?  Are  there  people 
involved  “behind  the  scenes”  that  we  cannot  see  in  the 
picture? 

The  groups  might  report  that  a  television  production  is 

being  set  up.  They  might  identify  some  of  the  people  involved:  arisen  a  group.'and  how TgTod 
camera  woman,  director,  painter,  lighting  man,  electrician,  leader  can  handle  them. 


for  many  children.  Success  in  group 
work  can  be  assured  by  having  more  able 
children  first  take  the  leadership  role 
for  a  while.  Rotate  the  role  so  that  all 
getachance  to  chair  a  group.  Discuss 
what  a  good  leader  should  do  and  how 
heshouldact.  Heshould  haveanagenda 
of  questions.  He  should  elicit  answers 
and  stimulate  talk.  He  may  need  to 
report  from  a  small  group  to  a  larger 
one. 


It  is  important  to  build  on  the  children’s 
ideas  of  leadership  in  a  group.  These 
ideas  may  be  primitive  and  undemocratic 
at  first.  However,  practical  experience 
and  discussion  will  give  the  children 
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Mediamind,  pages  2  and  3 


Any  Questions? 

In  all  discussion  activities  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions. 
Direct  attention  may  be  placed  on 
questioning  by  writing  down  children’s 
questions,  having  them  examinetheir 
own  questions,  letting  a  child  do  a 
question  count  to  reveal  how  many 
questions  were  asked  during  a  discus¬ 
sion,  having  a  question  box  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  teacher’s  response  to 
questioning  will eitherencourageor 
discourage  the  practice.  At  times  a 
child  should  be  made  aware  that  the 
question  he  has  asked  has  helped  him 
and  the  class  go  beyond  what  was 
expected. 


etc.  They  might  be  able  to  suggest  that  other  people  have 
been  involved:  writers,  carpenters,  delivery  men,  etc. 

MEDIUM  —  MEDIA 

Have  the  children  examine  the  different  ways  the  word 
“medium”  is  used  on  the  spread.  Let  them  add  any  other 
ways  they  have  heard  the  word  used.  Have  some  children 
consult  dictionaries  and  report  meanings  given.  How  do 
these  meanings  fit  the  uses  on  the  spread? 

MEDIA  WITHIN  MEDIA 

A  group  of  children  might  re-examine  the  page  and  list 
all  the  different  media  being  used  by  the  people  involved  in 
the  television  medium.  They  might  identify  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment:  telephone,  cable,  paint,  music,  body,  voice,  printed 
words,  etc.  The  children  may  suggest  different  ways  of 
classifying  these,  e.g.,  those  that  use  mechanical  devices, 
those  that  do  not. 


mO  S  COMING 
THROUGH ,  NOW 


WORD  SEARCH 

Some  children  may  find  a  number  of  words  that  contain 
part  of  the  word  “medium”,  e.g.,  “intermediate”, 
“immediate”,  “mediate”.  By  examining  the  meanings  of 
some  of  these  words,  the  children  may  be  able  to  appreciate 
more  fully  the  variety  of  ways  “medium”  and  its  plural 
are  used  on  pages  2  and  3.  Some  children  might  become 
interested  in  other  words  that  are  pluralized  by  changing 


“um”  to 


“a”. 


BRING  ON  “MIND’ 


Ask  the  children  to  examine  pages  4  and  5  to  discover  the 
link  between  the  two  spreads.  They  may  suggest  that  the 


Mediamind,  pages  4  and  5 
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second  spread  is  a  continuation  of  the  first,  that  the  tech¬ 
nicians  are  putting  the  title  together,  that  performers  are 
waiting  to  go  on  after  the  title  is  in  place.  Ask  them  to  discuss 
how  the  letters  of  MIND  and  MEDIA  are  different  and  similar. 
They  will  observe  that  each  letter  of  MIND  is  stuffed  with 
words  having  to  do  with  the  mind:  “memory”,  “hunch”, 
“information”,  “thoughts”,  “imagination”.  They  may  observe 
that  the  presentation  of  the  title  is  still  incomplete.  There 
are  still  minds  at  work  deciding  how  items  should  be  arranged. 


MEDIA  ON  MEDIA 

Encourage  children  to  observe  the  magazine  and  newspaper 
reporters  and  photographer.  They  may  generalize  that  various 
mass  media  cover  each  other.  Magazines  and  newspapers 
report  on  what  is  happening  on  television.  They  may  note  the 
tools  and  technology  being  used  by  the  reporters  and  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  their  techniques  (e.g.,  capturing  an  interview 
on  tape,  making  notes  with  pencil  and  paper,  using  a  camera). 


MINDS  BEHIND  MEDIA 

The  children  may  observe  that  some  people  more  than  others 
are  involved  in  arranging  the  idea.  They  may  nevertheless 
conclude  that  the  production  of  the  idea  needs  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  everyone,  from  those  who  merely  move  things  around 
to  those  who  make  decisions  about  such  things  as  lighting, 
colour  and  sound.  It  is  a  co-operative  effort. 


MIND  CHANTS 

Words  in  the  mind-letters  can  be  arranged  in  chants  by  the 
children.  They  may  not  understand  all  the  words  but  can  use 
them  for  their  sound.  They  will  want  to  add  words  of  their 
own.  They  could  perform  their  chants  against  a  background 
word  (e.g.,  mind),  repeated  over  and  over. 


OaSUmIo^^ 
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Mediamind,  pages  4  and  5 


WORD  ASSOCIATIONS 

Let  children  experiment  with  word  associations  —  words  that 
come  to  mind.  They  may  wish  to  perform  experiments  in 
which  a  researcher  asks  individuals  to  tell  what  word  comes 
to  mind  when  he  says  a  certain  word.  The  resulting  words 
might  be  presented  as  a  chant.  The  connections  might  be 
shown  visually  as  links  in  a  chain  or  on  wordmobiles  where 
the  stimulus  word  has  the  associated  words  suspended 
from  it. 


“THE  MIND  ON  RECORD” 

Discussion  about  states  of  mind  —  imaginings,  doubts,  hunches, 
curiosity,  feelings,  etc.  —  could  evoke  written  reminiscences. 
These  could  be  displayed  or  collected  in  a  booklet,  “The 
Mind  on  Record”. 


MIND  TAPES 

Encourage  children  to  record  their  thoughts  and  listen  to 
them.  They  should  feel  free  to  let  their  thoughts  ramble.  The 
thinking  might  be  prompted  by  cards  on  which  are  printed 
fragments  that  trigger  talk. 


_ 

S  JUMju  'Ur  HumAc  /oJboufc 
3  M/YnQwJbtAS . . . . 

ji/YnjOUji/Mtorw .... 


The  child  may  wish  to  leave  his  thoughts  on  tape  or  erase 
them.  If  some  children  leave  their  thoughts  on  record,  the 
composite  tape  can  be  played  and  listened  to  by  others.  The 
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children  may  find  it  interesting  to  hear  how  similar  and 
how  different  their  mind  tapes  are.  Some  thought-ramblings 
may  develop  into  poems. 


MIND  BAGS 


Clear  plastic  bags  might  be  filled  with  mind  fragments  — 
words,  ideas  in  pictures,  postcards  that  represent  memories, 
quotations  from  favourite  books,  words,  letters,  numbers. 
The  children  might  observe  a  number  of  these  on  display 
and  see  the  similarities  and  differences.  “Everybody  thinks 
about  himself.  Joe  thinks  about  being  a  football  player. 
Marie  dreams  about  being  a  dancer.”  Curiosity  bags  can  be 
filled  with  children’s  questions. 


CHOOSE  A  MEDIUM 

Encourage  children  to  think  about  how  the  medium  they 
choose  affects  the  message  they  send.  Let  them  present  a 
single  statement  in  a  medium  that  they  think  suits  it  best. 

A  child  may  decide  that  the  message  “I’m  afraid  of  the  dark” 
could  be  concealed  in  a  black  box,  visible  only  when  a  light 
is  flashed  on  it,  or  that  “I  remember  being  hurt”  could  be 
presented  by  hammering  nails  in  a  board  to  represent  the 
letters.  “I  love  silence”  could  be  presented  on  tape  in  a  low 
voice  with  long  silent  intervals.  If  a  child  tries  to  present  the 
same  message  several  ways  he  may  see  how  the  medium 
influences  the  message.  A  word  presented  in  different  textures 
might  make  the  point.  “Rough”,  presented  by  pasting  letters 
cut  from  sandpaper  or  gluing  pebbles  on  cardboard,  would 
present  a  different  message  from  a  presentation  of  the  word 
in  a  smooth  texture.  “Hurry”  might  be  presented  orally  with 
rapid  tapping  on  a  drum  rather  than  visually  with  static  letters 


For  activities  such  as  building  models, 
making  mobiles,  setting  up  displays 
and  many  others,  the  children  will 
need  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
materials  available  in  the  classroom. 
These  materials  need  not  be  expensive 

Early  in  the  year  the  class  could  set  up 
a  junk  box  and  accumulate  a  supply  of 
materials  that  can  be  drawn  on  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  children 
should  be  asked  to  think  of  as  many 
different  materials  as  possible.  While 
everyone  should  be  encouraged  to 
contribute,  a  group  might  be  formed 
to  co-ordinate  the  work.  The  group 
might  be  responsible  for  making  sure 
that  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  new 
materials  to  replace  those  used  in 
class  or  individual  projects. 
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Mediamind,  page  6 


MEDIA . . .  MIND  . . .  WHAT’S  THE  CONNECTION? 

Let  children  discuss  the  question  on  page  6.  They  will  see 
that  TV  monitors  are  bringing  together  two  pictures  —  Media 
and  Mind  —  to  make  one  transmission.  Help  children  to  see 
a  deeper  meaning:  without  means  of  expression  (media), 
minds  could  not  communicate  with  one  another.  This  is  the 
theme  of  Mediamind. 


THE  MISSING  SOUND 

The  presentation  of  the  title  Mediamind  on  television  would 
likely  be  accompanied  by  sound  and  voice-over.  Let  children 
work  in  groups  to  produce  a  sound  lasting  about  a  minute 
that  they  think  might  accompany  the  title.  Some  may  wish 
to  invent  “electronic”  music,  mechanical  sounds,  create 
tunes  on  small  instruments,  use  voices  in  a  chant,  select  a 
recording  they  think  suitable  with  a  voice-over.  Different 
groups  might  present  their  sound.  Then  the  class  might  discuss 
the  effectiveness  of  each. 


STUDIO  TALK 

The  studio  scene  may  prompt  some  children  to  want  to  enact 
a  happening  in  that  locale.  These  enactments  may  be  con¬ 
versations  among  characters  assembled,  a  collage  of  studio 
noise,  interviews  with  people  in  the  studio. 

HAVE  YOU  A  BETTER  IDEA? 

A  group  of  children  or  an  individual  child  may  want  to  take 
on  the  presentation  of  the  title,  Mediamind,  in  an  entirely 
different  way.  They  may  wish  to  set  up  a  model  studio  show¬ 
ing  how  they  would  present  the  title.  If  models  are  set  up 
they  could  be  photographed  and  framed  in  a  cutout  TV  set 
frame  to  show  how  they  would  look  on  television. 
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MEDIA  BOX 

A  box  large  enough  to  hold  file  folders  should  be  placed  in  - 
the  classroom.  Each  mass  medium,  such  as  television,  should 
have  a  folder.  The  children  can  begin  to  fill  these  folders 
with  information  about  the  media,  clippings  from  newspapers, 
summaries  they  write  of  information  from  reference  books, 
bibliographic  notes  on  books  they  recommend,  etc.  The 
media  box  should  be  discussed  from  time  to  time.  The  children 
should  come  to  regard  it  as  a  data  bank  to  which  they  contri¬ 
bute  and  from  which  they  draw  information.  The  children 
might  initial  or  sign  their  contributions  so  that  others  can  talk 
to  them  about  these.  Files  on  a  particular  medium  may  grow 
to  a  point  where  they  have  to  be  subdivided  under  topics. 


“MEDIA  MAGAZINE” 

“MEdia  Magazine”,  pages  7  to  18,  reproduces  a  magazine 
format  within  the  book  Mediamind.  It  is  the  first  of  four  such 
“inserts”.  Each  presents  the  children  with  a  different  medium 
for  recording  and  communicating  their  ideas. 

Some  teachers  may  wish  to  treat  “MEdia  Magazine”  page 
by  page;  others  may  encourage  the  children  to  concentrate 
from  the  outset  on  any  section  of  the  magazine  that  interests 
them. 


A  PRELIMINARY  BROWSE 

In  either  case,  children  should  first  read  through  the  maga¬ 
zine  in  their  own  way  and  their  own  time  —  as  they  would  any 
magazine.  Some  may  go  systematically  from  cover  to  cover; 
many,  however,  will  read  only  what  interests  them  and  in 
whatever  order  they  choose. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  MAGAZINE  ABOUT? 

Children  might  then  discuss  the  magazine  in  small  groups. 
They  should  decide  in  their  groups  what  the  magazine  is 
about. 

Encourage  children  to  discuss  the  title  of  the  magazine. 
They  will  notice  that  “ME”  in  MEdia  is  in  larger  type.  If  they 
remember  the  chief  meaning  for  “media”  emerging  in  the 
first  spreads  of  Mediamind  (i.e.,  the  various  ways  in  which 
messages  are  transmitted  and  received),  they  may  see  that 
MEdia  implies,  “MY  body  sends  and  receives  messages”. 
Some  children  may  see,  for  instance,  that  the  two  children 
on  the  cover  are  sending  and  receiving  messages  about 
themselves  in  mirrors. 

The  various  pages  of  “MEdia  Magazine”  are,  for  conven¬ 
ience,  treated  below  in  sequence.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
a  page  by  page  treatment  is  necessary  in  class. 


MAGAZINES  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

A  collection  of  magazines  in  the  class¬ 
room  will  prove  useful  as  a  source  of 
photographs  and  illustrations  and  will 
provide  many  examples  of  design, 
typography,  advertisements,  layout 
and  content. 

Some  children  may  wish  to  make  a 
study  of  all  or  some  of  these  aspects 
of  magazine  production.  Some  might 
examine  one  magazine  over  a  number 
of  issues.  Before  they  begin  they 
should  decide  on  the  questions  they 
need  to  ask  to  give  their  study 
direction. 


WHAT  SHOULD  A  COVER  DO? 

If  children  collect  a  number  of  magazines  they  will  see  that 
a  chief  function  of  the  cover  is  to  attract  the  reader’s  eye. 
They  will  see  that  this  is  done  by  design,  by  the  use  of 
colour  and  sometimes  by  reference  to  feature  articles  to  be 
found  within.  Design  almost  always  is  related  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  magazine’s  content.  A  group  may  wish  to 
examine  and  analyze  some  magazine  covers  and  present 
them  in  a  display. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  MAGAZINES 

The  inside  cover  of  “MEdia  Magazine”  (page  8)  consists  of 

advertisements.  They  deal  satirically  with  the  toes  as 
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important  sensory  organs.  One  advertisement  is  a  disguised 
suggestion  that  children  write  advertisements  about  the  eyes, 
ears  and  nose  as  message  carriers.  Let  the  children,  in 
groups,  respond  to  the  page,  then  share  responses  with  the 
whole  class.  They  may,  for  instance,  comment  on  the  brand 
name  “Toe-Sen”.  They  may  see  a  resemblance  in  this  page 
to  other  magazine  advertisements. 


WRITING  ADS  FOR  “MEDIA  MAGAZINE” 

Some  children  may  enjoy  writing  advertisements  for  products 
for  the  eyes,  the  ears  and  the  nose.  It  might  be  suggested 
that  these  products  might  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  eyes, 
ears  and  nose  as  message  carriers  or  give  them  new  powers. 
Children  may  wish  to  use  the  advertisements  on  page  8 
as  models.  They  might  experiment  with  design  by  using 
illustrations,  photographs  and  a  variety  of  typefaces.  The 
advertisements  produced  could  be  included  in  classroom 
editions  of  “MEdia  Magazine”  or  arranged  as  a  wall  display. 


TESTIMONIALS  FROM  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 
Some  children  may  wish  to  write  testimonials  for  the 
products  they  see  adverdsed  in  the  display  or  an  edition  of 
“MEdia  Magazine”.  They  might  include  before  and  after 
photographs  or  drawings,  as  used  in  testimonial  advertise¬ 
ments  for  weight  reduction  products  or  courses.  Examples 
could  be  collected  from  magazines  brought  into  the  class. 
Testimonial  writers  could  get  together,  share  each  other’s 
work  and  discuss  the  question  How  reliable  are  testimonials 
in  advertising?  To  begin  with  they  could  find  examples  from 
all  the  media,  including  the  large  number  on  television.  They 
might  present  a  report  of  their  findings  to  the  class. 


As  the  children  write,  many  of  the 
questions  that  arise  will  deal  with 
language.  At  the  simplest  level  they 
will  be  technical:  How  does  one  spell 
such  and  such  a  word?  Where  do  I  put 
the  apostrophe?  Do  you  have  to  put 
capital  letters  on  all  the  words  in  this 
title?  Others  will  be  more  speculative 
and  sophisticated. 

Research  into  the  details  of  language 
should  become  a  normal  part  of  the 
routine  of  the  classroom.  The  children 
will  probably  be  familiar  with  the 
dictionary  by  now,  but  many  may  regard 
its  use  as  a  boring,  irrelevant  chore. 
This  need  not  be  so  if  the  use  of  the 
dictionary  grows  out  of  the  children.’s 
natural  curiosity,  and  yields  results 
directly  related  to  the  practical  problems 
at  hand.  Some  children  may  want  to 
make  a  classroom  dictionary,  containing 
new  words  that  the  children  learn 
during  the  year’s  work. 
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AD-A-STORY 

Amusing,  fantastic,  eerie  or  exaggerated  stories  might  be 
written  about  the  effects  of  taking  some  of  the  advertised 
products.  These  could  also  be  told  in  comic  strip  form  or 
dramatized.  Titles  such  as  the  following  might  be  displayed 
as  a  further  encouragement. 

•  “Toetal  Disaster” 

•  “Toe  Music” 

•  “My  Nose  Knows  All” 

•  “I  Heard  Too  Much” 

•  “Never  the  Same  Again”. 


Interviews  should  be  evaluated  by  the 
children  to  discover  whether  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  produced  the  information 
wanted.  Generally,  it  is  better  that  the 
teacher  should  guide  children  to 
discover  for  themselves  the  kind  of 
questioning  that  works  rather  than 
merely  to  instruct  them. 


FOR  FREE? 

“Sense-A-Toe  Magazine”  offers  a  free  trial  copy  which,  if 
returned  as  unsatisfactory  within  10  days,  costs  nothing. 
Children  could  collect  examples  of  the  great  variety  of  free 
offers  directed  at  consumers.  They  could  list  the  ways  these 
offers  are  made  —  in  advertisements  in  the  media,  through 
the  mails,  given  away  with  the  purchase  of  a  certain  product. 
Adults  might  be  interviewed:  What  do  they  think  of  such 
offers?  Have  they  ever  responded  to  any?  Children  might 
discuss  the  question  Who  pays  for  free  gifts?  A  report  of 
this  survey  should  be  presented  to  the  class  —  with  graphs, 
charts,  lists  and  displays. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  SENSES 
Let  children  read  the  instructions  for  carrying  out  the  four 
sensory  experiments  (page  9).  Ask  them  what  these  experi¬ 
ments  have  in  common,  why  they  are  in  “MEdia  Magazine”. 
Children  might  carry  out  all  or  any  of  these  experiments  at 
home  or  at  school.  Encourage  them  to  make  a  careful  written 
report  of  procedure  and  results.  These  reports  could  be 
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presented  orally  to  the  class  or  displayed  or  filed  in  a 
Perception  Experiments  Box. 

THINKING  UP  FURTHER  EXPERIMENTS 
Some  children  may  think  of  further  experiments  to  test 
sensory  perception.  They  may  find  some  in  books  from  the 
resource  centre.  Instructions  for  carrying  out  these  experi¬ 
ments  might  be  included,  one  to  a  card,  in  a  Perception 
Experiments  Box.  Children  who  tackle  any  of  these  could 
leave  a  report  of  procedure  and  findings  in  the  box.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  provided  for  them  to  share  and  discuss 
their  findings  with  groups  of  interested  children. 

A  SENSES  CORNER 

Materials  with  interesting  sensory  qualities  might  be  dis¬ 
played  in  a  Senses  Corner.  These  could  include  spices, 
perfumes,  soap  wrappers,  aromatic  oils,  liniments,  flowers, 
leaves  and  things  of  unusual  texture  —  sandpaper,  velvet, 
silk,  abrasive  pads.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  write 
down  their  responses  to  these  in  words,  phrases,  descriptions 
or  poems  and  read  them  to  others. 

THINGS  IN  CONTRAST 

Visual  and  tactile  displays  might  be  arranged  to  emphasize 
contrast.  Rough  and  smooth  substances,  for  example,  might 
be  paired  —  each  pair  in  an  open  box  or  a  frame.  Photographs 
or  pictures  cut  from  magazines  or  made  by  the  children 
could  be  arranged  to  point  up  contrasts  in  subject  matter, 
mood,  colour,  tone,  and  so  on.  Taste  and  smell  contrasts 
might  also  be  attempted  —  for  instance,  by  offering  salty 
savouries  after  honey,  cake  or  candy.  Children  should  share 
their  responses  to  sensory  contrasts.  Interesting  words, 


Effective  speech  is  learnt  not  in  front 
of  audiences,  who  are  only  to  be  con¬ 
jured  in  the  imagination  — the  dummy 
run  approach  —  but  in  preparation  for 
saying  something  of  significance  to 
real  audiences. 

John  Dixon 
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Young  children  live  fully  like  poets. 
To  explore,  discover,  prove  and  then 
rejoice  should  be  their  heritage ....  A 
sound,  a  smell,  a  feel  has  a  richness 
bathed  in  wonder,  that  in  later  years 
may  soon  be  lost.  Only  the  fortunate 

retain  it _ To  savour  a  thing  and 

recognize  it  as  it  happens  now  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  wise. 

Peter  Slade 


phrases  and  ideas  might  be  taped  by  someone  on  duty  at  a 
Contrasts  Corner  or  Booth  and  later  played  back  to  the  class 
and  transcribed  on  charts  for  more  permanent  reference. 

LANGUAGE  OF  THE  SENSES 

A  team  of  children  might  collect  the  interesting  words  used 
in  response  to  the  experiments  or  the  Senses  Corner  and 
arrange  them  in  word  lists  or  word  mobiles.  With  children’s 
descriptions  and  poems,  these  might  become  a  display, 
Language  of  the  Senses,  in  the  Senses  Corner. 

POETRY  SEARCH 

Interested  children  could  find  poems  celebrating  taste, 
smell,  sound,  sight  and  touch.  These  could  be  anthologized, 
written  out  on  posters  for  display,  read  aloud  or  taped  for 
the  class  to  listen  to. 

THE  WRITING  OF  POETRY 

The  appropriate  form  for  the  young  poet  is  free  verse. 
Children  should  be  dissuaded  from  the  use  of  rhyme  and 
strict  metrical  patterns  unless  they  show  a  flair  for  them. 
The  constraints  of  rhyme  and  metre  too  often  lead  to  awkward 
contrivance.  The  result  may  be  sing-song  doggerel  in  which 
meaning  and  sincerity  suffer. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  help  children  write  free 
verse. 

•  They  should  be  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  free  verse  by 
published  poets.  This  need  not  lead  to  a  neglect  of  rhymed 
poetry. 

•  They  can  be  shown  how  words,  phrases,  sentences  can  be 
arranged  in  “meaning-units”,  one  to  a  line. 

•  Expressive  words  and  phrases  uttered  in  class  discussion 
can  be  listed  on  a  chart  and  drawn  on  by  any  child. 
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•  Children’s  own  prose  or  tape-recorded  speech  may  be 
arranged  in  free  verse  meaning-units.  Such  verse  is  “found 
poetry”. 

•  Vivid  prose  children  encounter  in  their  reading  can  become 
found  poetry. 

An  example  can  be  found  in  Manspace,  the  preceding 
Language  Stimulus  book  in  this  Program.  It  consists  of  part 
of  an  address  delivered  by  Adlai  Stevenson,  in  which  he 
likens  Earth  to  a  spaceship: 

We  travel  together 
passengers 

on  a  little  spaceship, 

dependent  on  its  vulnerable  resources 

of  air  and  soil; 

all 

committed  for  our  safety 
to  its  security 
and  peace: 

preserved  from  annihilation 
only 

by  the  care, 
the  work, 
and  the  love 

we  give  our  fragile  craft. 

PROGRAMS  OF  SOUND 

Other  children  might  make  a  program  of  “me-sounds” 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  ways  individuals  could  say,  sing, 
chant,  grunt,  moan,  sigh,  shout,  hiss  or  whisper  the  same 
phrase,  sentence  or  stanza.  Another  sound  program  could 
consist  of  a  number  of  different  voices  repeating  the  same 
phrase  or  sentence,  singly,  in  pairs,  small  groups  or  in  a 
large  chorus. 


Thinking,  as  he  generally  does,  of 
poetry  in  terms  of  rhythm  and  rhyme, 
(the  child)  is  often  fearful  of  attempt¬ 
ing  what  seems  to  him  a  difficult  under¬ 
taking.  And  in  these  terms  it  is  difficult. 
To  acquire  a  technique  in  the  handling 
of  rhythm  and  rhyme  is  an  arduous  task 
and  obligatory  only  on  those  who  are 
dedicated  to  becoming  poets.  Since 
our  objective  is  not  to  make  poets  of 
our  young  people,  but  rather  to  open 
up  the  field  of  poetry  to  them,  it  would 
seem  wiser  to  suggest  that  in  their 
writing  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
latitude  of  free  verse ....  The  attempt 
to  force  their  thoughts  into  strict  forms 
obliges  them  to  abandon  their  initial 
ideas  or  so  manipulate  them  that  they 
lose  authenticity. 

Flora  Arnstein 
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Through  the  delight  of  taking  a  role, 
of  finding  new  meanings  of  the  body’s 
movements  and  gestures,  young  child 
ren  will  come  to  adapt  language  as 
they  know  it  to  new  roles  and  levels. 
And  often  the  language  will  be  the 
last  area  in  which  confidence 
develops. 

John  Dixon 


Children  might  experiment  with  various  ways  to  produce 
sounds  with  their  voices,  hands,  feet.  They  might  “orches¬ 
trate”  these  sounds,  presenting  them  to  an  audience  — 
perhaps  of  children  from  other  classes.  Orchestration  might 
be  divided  into  contrasting  “movements”  of  soft  and  loud, 
slow  and  fast  or  variously  pitched  sounds.  Sound  programs 
might  be  taped  and  left  in  the  Senses  Corner.  They  could 
become  starting  points  for  poems  or  paintings  or  expression 
through  movement. 

PERCEPTION  RESEARCH 

Some  children  may  wish  to  find  out  how  the  sense  organs 
work.  They  might  refer  to  books  and  film  strips  in  the  library . 
Others  may  be  interested  to  learn  how  colour,  shape,  pattern, 
scent  and  sound  are  used  in  nature  to  attract  attention  or,  by 
disguise,  to  avoid  it.  Children  should  be  given  opportunity 
to  share  what  they  have  learnt  with  others  and  to  present 
their  findings  in  books  or  displays  of  their  own  making. 

DO  BODIES  TALK? 

Let  children  talk  in  groups  about  the  photographs  on  pages 
10  to  13,  which  through  facial  expression  and  bodily  gesture, 
reveal  feelings  —  amusement,  anger,  excitement,  interest, 
affection,  and  so  on. 

Give  them  the  questions: 

•  What  do  you  think  each  of  these  people  is  feeling? 

•  What  makes  you  think  so? 

Groups  should  share  their  ideas  with  the  class  as  a  whole. 


GET  THE  MESSAGE? 

Some  children  may  enjoy  registering  feelings  with  face  and 
body  for  others  to  interpret.  Self-confident  children  will 
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perform  in  front  of  a  large  audience.  Shyer  ones  may  do  so 
only  before  a  friend  or  small  group. 


MAKING  A  PHOTO-FEELINGS  BOOK 


By  collecting  photographs  cut  from  magazines,  and  perhaps 
adding  those  they  have  taken  themselves,  children  could 
make  a  book  or  display  expressing  such  feelings  as  happiness, 
sadness,  love,  hate,  impatience.  They  might  contrast  the 
characteristic  “bodytalk”  of  old  people  and  little  children, 
or  the  different  bodytalk  messages  of  people  in  groups. 


A  ME-PHOTO  COLLECTION 

Shots  taken  from  family  collections  may  reveal  individual 
children  in  a  variety  of  moods  and  situations  in  which  bodies 
and  faces  express  feelings.  The  shots  may  span  a  number 
of  years,  perhaps  including  infancy. 

If  a  camera  is  available  in  the  classroom,  children  can 
take  candid  photographs  of  their  friends  as  they  go  about 
the  day’s  activities  in  the  classroom. 

These  photographs  may  inspire  written  descriptions  and 
poems. 


NODS  AND  NUDGES 

Let  children  examine  the  spread  containing  the  review  of 
Nods  and  Nudges  (pages  14  to  15).  They  might  discuss  in 
small  groups  the  effectiveness  of  the  photographic  stop- 
action  technique  used  to  “explain”  the  smile.  Would  a 
single  shot  have  been  as  effective?  Ask  them  to  compare 
the  technique  with  the  slow-motion  replay  of  action  high¬ 
lights  in  telecasts  of  football,  baseball,  tennis,  etc.  Groups 
should  report  their  views  to  the  whole  class. 
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“SMILE”  DEFINED 

Children  might  consider  R.  E.  Seeven’s  definition  of  “smile”. 
The  definition  could  be  tested  by  having  children  respond 
with  a  smile  to  a  variety  of  cues  made  up  in  class: 

•  Will  you  be  asked  to  Johnny’s  birthday  party? 

•  Congratulations!  You’ve  won  first  prize! 

•  My  dog  is  purebred.  Yours  is  a  mongrel. 

•  Which  of  you  brought  that  skunk  to  school? 

Children  could  make  up  a  number  of  these  remarks,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  feelings  and  smile  that  accompanies  each  (a 
smile  of  affection,  excitement,  enjoyment,  scorn,  pride, 
mischief,  etc.). 


WHAT  SORT  OF  SMILE? 

Children  might  try  to  interpret  the  feelings  that  lay  behind 
the  smile  R.  E.  Seeven  photographed.  Some  children  may 
enjoy  describing  this  smile  in  words  or  writing  a  story 
inspired  by  it. 


SHOULDERS  ONLY? 

Let  the  children  consider  another  possible  item  of  R.  E. 
Seeven’s  dictionary  —  “shrug”.  Is  a  shrug  simply  raising  the 
shoulders,  or  is  it  a  combination  of  movements  involving 
the  eyebrows,  the  hands  and  the  arms  as  well?  Encourage 
enquiry  by  small  groups.  The  groups  could  also  consider 
whether  shrugging  styles  vary  from  person  to  person. 
Children  could  provide  remarks  to  invite  a  shrug: 

•  Can  your  little  sister  do  fractions? 

•  Do  you  like  school? 

•  Who  will  win  the  big  game? 

•  Do  you  know  who  broke  the  window? 
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They  will  see  that  the  shrugger  may  be  signalling: 

•  I’m  not  sure. 

•  What’s  the  difference! 

•  I  don’t  know. 

They  might  keep  an  eye  open  for  other  meanings  to  a  shrug 
and  report  them  to  the  class,  describing  the  context  in  which 
the  shrug  occurred. 

MAKING  A  DICTIONARY  OF  BODYTALK 
Children  might  enjoy  completing  R.  E.  Seeven’s  dictionary 
by  treating  the  remaining  words  provided  on  page  15  as 
he  did.  They  might  simulate  the  stop-action  technique 
by  taking  a  series  of  single  photographs  showing  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  body  movements  involved.  They  could 
attempt  to  depict  the  movement  in  cartoon  sketches.  A 
scries  of  sketches  might  be  drawn  on  successive  pieces  of 
paper,  each  sketch  taking  the  body  movement  a  little 
further.  When  the  pieces  of  paper  are  laid  one  under  the 
other  and  flicked  rapidly,  the  drawings  will  become  animated. 

Children  may  think  of  other  words  to  include  in  the 
dictionary.  A  chart  of  such  words  could  be  displayed  in  the 
classroom  and  added  to  as  children  come  across  new  words 
during  subsequent  days  or  weeks.  They  may  discover  move¬ 
ments  for  which  no  single  word  exists  —  e.g.,  the  adjustment 
of  the  hair  by  patting,  straightening,  brushing.  Definitions 
for  these  specific  movements  could  be  attempted. 


.AtO'mp 

C^AAAA/^A/ 


Jlmj 

jJLu/IAjia/ 


A  LIVING  DICTIONARY 

Groups  of  children  might  perform  definitions  of  chosen 
words.  They  might  add  dialogue  to  cue  the  movement  and 
perhaps  to  accompany  it.  The  audience  could  be  given  the 
task  of  identifying  the  word  being  enacted. 
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Children  may  enjoy  writing  or  improvis 
ing  interviews  with  other  eccentric 
characters:  a  star  of  horror  movies;  an 
old  lady  who  drives  a  fast  vintage 
sports  car;  a  girl  lion-tamer. 


A  group  chairman  can  be  given  these 
questions  on  a  card  as  a  guide  to 
groupdiscussion.  Children  should  be 
prepared  to  support  their  opinions 
by  evidence  from  their  reading. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  ANIMAL  MOVEMENTS 


Words  such  as  “wag”,  “snarl”,  “slink”,  “bristle”,  “tremble” 
“crouch”,  “wriggle”,  “squirm”,  “slither”,  “stalk”,  “gallop’ 
“flutter”  could  be  discussed  and  then  defined  in  a  dictionary 
of  animal  movements.  Children  could  decide  if  certain 
feelings  are  likely  to  accompany  such  movements. 


MOVEMENTS  IN  SEQUENCE 

Children  might  demonstrate  in  slow  motion  how  one  body 
movement  modulates  into  another.  Thus  a  person  could 
listen  to  an  enquiry  with  raised  eyebrows,  then  shrug, 
then  scratch  his  head  as  if  in  bewilderment.  A  judging  panel 
might  allot  points  for  the  sequence,  as  do  judges  in  diving 
or  skating  competitions.  Performers  might  attempt  to  enact 
the  body  movements  written  on  cards  hidden  from  the 
audience.  The  audience  has  to  identify  the  movements. 

A  CONVERSATION  WITH  PROFESSOR  BIODELVE 
Pages  16  and  17  of  Mediamind  parodies  an  interview.  It 
introduces  a  famous  but  eccentric  scientist  who  is  making 
a  study  of  a  creature  he  calls  Mediamite  —  a  tiny,  living 
receiver- transmitter  system.  Neither  he  nor  his  interviewer 
seems  to  realize  that  Mediamite  is  a  human  baby.  Have 
children  read  the  interview  for  themselves,  or  arrange  for 
two  good  readers  to  rehearse  then  enact  it. 

In  groups,  children  might  discuss  these  questions: 

•  What  is  a  Mediamite?  What  is  your  evidence? 

•  What  do  you  think  of  Professor  Biodelve’s  way  of  seeing 
the  Mediamite? 

Groups  could  report  their  responses  to  these  questions 
and  any  other  opinions  or  comments  that  arose  in  group 
discussion.  Ensure  that  children  understand  what  Professor 
Biodelve  means  by  “sound-wave  receptors”,  “light-wave 
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receptors”,  “sensors”,  “high-pitched  sounds”,  “data”, 
“sound  emittor”,  “monitored  by  tape-recorder”,  “video¬ 
monitor”.  Ask  them  what  they  think  Professor  Biodelve 
meant  by  “a  sort  of  message-bank”.  Children  might  say 
that  Biodelve  had  apparently  never  seen  a  baby  before  or, 
if  he  had,  had  never  really  noticed  it.  Children  could  be 
asked  to  speculate  on  the  past  life  of  the  Professor.  His 
previous  research  has  been  of  non-human  creatures,  as  his 
book  titles  suggest.  He  may  have  lived  only  for  his  work, 
as  a  recluse,  either  hard  at  work  in  his  hideaway  laboratory 
or  undertaking  expeditions  to  remote  parts  of  the  earth. 

ENACTING  THE  INTERVIEW 

The  interview  could  be  enacted,  perhaps  with  simple  props. 
Biodelve  would  make  a  delightful  glove  puppet. 

FURTHER  ADVENTURES  OF  PROFESSOR  BIODELVE 
Children  may  like  to  tell  the  further  adventures  of  the 
Professor  in  a  variety  of  media  —  by  writing  the  Professor’s 
journal,  by  interviews  on  his  return,  by  dramatization  or 
puppet  play,  by  story  or  comic  strip.  His  laboratory  assist¬ 
ants  could  be  created  and  given  names  and  personalities. 
Hidden  behind  a  Biodelve  mask,  someone  might  present  a 
television  program  in  which  the  Professor  tells  of  his 
adventures  or  presents  a  lecture  based  on  the  contents  of 
one  of  his  books. 

A  BOOK  BY  BIODELVE 

Some  children  may  enjoy  writing  the  contents  of  one  of  the 
Professor’s  books.  It  could  consist  of  narrative  accounts  of 
his  travels,  how  he  got  there,  the  people  and  creatures  he 
encountered,  his  crazy  “scientific”  interpretations  of  the 
things  he  saw  and  studied  during  his  expeditions.  Highlights 
of  his  travels  could  be  illustrated. 


Children  who  are  diffident  or  who 
dislike  writing  might  tell  their  ideas 
to  the  teacher,  who  tape-records  them. 
The  tape  might  be  transcribed  by  the 
teacher  or  members  of  an  editorial 
group. 
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A  MODEL  OF  BIODELVE  S  LABORATORY 
A  model  of  his  laboratory  could  be  constructed  inside  a 
large  cardboard  box.  It  could  contain  a  number  of  strange 
machines  and  instruments,  bottles  labelled  with  unusual 
ingredients,  books  with  peculiar  titles.  On  the  walls  could 
be  specimens  of  the  extraordinary  animals  he  had  met  on 
his  travels. 

MEDIAMITE,  THE  HUMAN  BABY 
Encourage  children  to  observe  babies.  They  could  in 
particular  concentrate  on  the  ways  babies  receive  and  send 
messages,  and  how  various  people  might  interpret  these 
messages.  They  could  interview  mothers,  fathers,  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters  for  stories  about  babies  as  mediamites. 
They  may  be  able  to  find  out  at  about  what  age  a  baby 
begins  to  recognize  its  mother,  recognizes  familiar  objects, 
like  a  rattle,  turns  its  eyes  to  follow  something  moving  across 
its  line  of  vision,  appears  to  be  responsive  to  noises.  They 
could  discuss  with  mothers  if  and  when  the  baby  learns  that 
he  gets  attention  by  crying.  They  could  attempt  to  classify 
the  kinds  of  noises  a  baby  makes,  and  to  interpret  its  various 
body  and  facial  movements. 


THE  MEDIAMITE  WATCHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Children  who  observe  babies  could  form  a  Mediamite 
Watchers’  Association,  and  give  a  series  of  reports  on  their 
observations,  or  make  books  of  stories  about  babies,  based 
on  their  observations  or  on  the  information  they  obtain  in 
interviews.  They  could  photograph  babies  and  present  a 
display  of  pictures.  These  could  be  accompanied  by  captions 
or  balloons  containing  baby  thoughts.  They  could  create 
comic  strip  sequences,  based  on  the  day  to  day  experiences 
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of  a  baby.  They  could  collect  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  on  aspects  of  the  care  of  babies. 


THE  BACK  PAGE  OF  THE  “  MEDIA  MAGAZINE’’ 

The  back  page  of  “MEdia  Magazine”  (page  18)  resembles  a 
typical  back  page  of  magazine  advertisements.  The  adver¬ 
tisements,  in  fact,  are  disguised  suggestions  for  children  to 
take  up.  The  Bodytalk  Photograph  Display  and  the  Media- 
mite  Watchers’  Association  have  already  been  dealt  with 
above. 


“MEDIA  MAGAZINE”  WANTS  YOU 
This  advertisement  is  an  invitation  for  children  to  consider 
themselves  as  a  medium  for  the  reception  and  transmission 
of  messages.  The  following  questions  could  first  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  interested  children: 

•  In  what  ways  are  you  a  media  expert? 

•  In  what  ways  are  you  superior  to  Mediamite  as  a  “media 
machine”? 

•  In  what  ways  do  you  consider  you  will  continue  to  improve 
as  a  media  expert? 

•  Have  you  any  special  ways  of  being  a  medium?  For  instance, 
can  you  send  messages  by  whistling? 


PROFESSIONAL  TASTERS  AND  SMELLERS 
Children  could  find  out  about  people  who  make  a  living 
from  a  highly  developed  sense  of  taste  or  smell  or  hearing  — 
wine  tasters,  tea  tasters,  cheese  tasters,  perfume  smellers, 
piano  tuners.  What  highly  developed  perceptions  are  required 
by  musicians,  painters,  cloth  manufacturers,  ball  players? 
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What  the  young  become,  they  become 
in  part  because  of  the  training  we  have 
given  them  in  the  use  of  language.  If 
we  teach  writing  as  a  means  of  sharing 
experience,  the  effect  is  to  foster  per¬ 
sonal  growth  through  the  discoveries 
in  thought  and  feeling  that  come  from 
trying  to  comprehend  that  experience. 
If  writing  is  taught  simply  as  a  tool 
used  for  sending  messages,  the  effect 
is  to  diminish  the  learner,  to  make  of 
him  a  sort  of  impersonal  data  passer. 
The  value  of  writing  instruction,  then, 
lies  in  the  help  it  can  give  a  person  in 
knowing  himself  and  in  developing  a 
sense  of  sharing  that  understanding 
with  others  through  words.  A  sense  of 
communion  requires  words.  We  kiss, 
we  strike  or  stroke,  push,  kick  or 
caress,  butthe  sensations  do  not  last. 
Without  words  we  would  live  only  in 
the  moment  of  touch  and  always  alone, 
receiving  without  awareness  of  giving. 
But  words  last,  and  give  experience 
meaning  and  allow  us  to  share  that 
meaning.  We  need  the  words  because 
the  skin  forgets. 

John  Rouse 


THE  NEXT  ISSUE 

The  announcement  of  what  is  to  be  included  in  the  next 
issue  of  “MEdia  Magazine”  is  an  invitation  for  interested 
children  to  produce  that  issue.  Committees  could  be  set  up 
to  be  responsible  for:  the  cover,  advertisements,  interviews, 
stories,  illustrations,  photographs,  design,  layout,  editing 
and  paste-up.  Children  need  not  feel  restricted  to  the 
suggested  content.  They  should  feel  free  to  include  any¬ 
thing  they  believe  is  appropriate  to  a  specialized  publication 
like  “MEdia  Magazine”. 

MIME  IT 

Pages  19  to  24  invite  children  to  experiment  with  mime. 
In  the  activities  related  to  these  pages  they  should  use  their 
bodies  as  media  for  their  own  enjoyment  and  insight,  as 
well  as  for  presentation  to  others.  The  children  can  explore 
feelings,  embody  the  characteristics  of  objects,  create 
imagined  places,  take  on  the  movements  and  reactions  of 
people  and  animals  to  enhance  their  own  perception.  They 
might  convey  feelings,  tell  stories,  suggest  times  and  places 
and  moods  for  the  imagination  of  an  audience.  The  pages 
also  reveal  to  children  that  mime  is  a  professional  art  form. 
As  the  children  examine  page  19  they  might  try  putting 
words  to  the  feelings  suggested  by  the  photograph. 


EXPLORING  FACE  AND  BODY 

Let  the  children  choose  some  of  the  suggestions  for  mime. 
Have  them  experiment  using  the  face  alone,  then  adding 
movement  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  They  may  find  that  some 
mimes  can  be  carried  almost  entirely  by  facial  expressions 
while  others  demand  the  involvement  of  the  whole  body. 
After  children  have  worked  with  the  suggestions  given  on 
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page  19,  have  them  develop  some  other  simple,  single- 
episode  mimes. 

EXPERIMENTING  WITH  MASKS 
Some  children  might  make  mime  masks  that  carry  a  fixed 
expression,  e.g.,  fear,  laughter,  sorrow.  They  might  try 
stylizing  these  by  exaggerating  lines  carrying  the  expression 
of  eyes  and  mouth.  When  they  put  on  the  masks  they  might 
then  try  to  make  the  body  match  the  mood  of  the  face,  or 
set  up  a  conflict  in  which  the  body  denies  the  face.  Struggles 
between  body  and  face  can  be  dramatic.  Some  children 
might  want  to  produce  similar  mimes  using  their  faces  as 
masks. 

TRY  THESE 

The  professional  mime  makes  further  suggestions  for  mime 
situations  on  pages  20  and  2 1 .  Working  alone  or  with  others, 
children  might  develop  mimes  using  these  titles  or  others 
of  their  own  devising.  Some  children  may  like  to  use  the 
photograph  of  the  boy  as  a  starting  point  for  a  mime.  This 
may  begin  with  the  discussion  of  the  question  What  is 
the  boy  doing? 

INSTANT  MIME 

Exercises  in  creating  mime  might  be  carried  out  in  which 
the  children  develop  a  given  arm  movement  or  diagram  into 
mime.  If  they  are  given  a  broad  wavy  signal  with  the  arm, 
they  might  enact  ocean  waves,  moving  trees,  clouds,  etc. 
Up  and  down  hand  movements,  patterns  traced  in  the  air  or 
on  the  chalkboard,  can  become  starting  points  for  mime.  As 
an  alternative,  a  number  of  patterns  on  cards  might  be  made 
available.  Groups  might  each  choose  some  of  these  cards 
and  use  one  or  more  patterns  as  part  of  their  mime. 


It  is  often  appropriate  that  the  groups 
should  be  their  own  audience.  The 
value  of  mime  lies  in  the  experience 
itself,  not  in  a  display  for  others. 

If  mime  is  performed  for  others,  it 
should  be  voluntary. 
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EXTENDED  MIMES 

A  group  of  children  may  wish  to  develop  a  longer  mime  on 
a  theme  with  many  facets  —  for  instance,  “Track  Meet  , 
“Sports  Through  the  Year”,  “The  Seasons”,  “The  Depart¬ 
ment  Store”,  “Fire!”. 


TRY  THESE  ON 

Have  the  children  examine  the  gloves  on  pages  22  and  23. 
Have  a  few  children  show  how  they  would  put  on  a  particular 
pair,  e.g.,  the  old  ones  with  the  holes  in  them.  Ask  the  viewers 
to  observe  what  happens  when  the  person  puts  on  imagined 
gloves. 

•  How  does  he  put  them  on? 

•  What  person  does  he  become? 

•  How  does  he  feel  about  these  gloves? 

•  What  action  will  follow? 

Some  children  might  translate  their  observations  into  state¬ 
ments:  “A  tired  old  man  put  on  tattered  gloves  and  rubbed 
his  cold  hands.  ”  Let  the  children  experiment  in  groups  with 
the  gloves  shown  on  the  pages.  Have  them  consider  the 
ways  of  putting  them  on  that  are  suggested  on  the  page  — 
reluctantly,  nervously,  hurriedly. 


MORE  GLOVES 

Have  a  display  of  gloves  and  pictures  of  gloves  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Let  children  imagine  putting  on  these  gloves.  They 
might  consider  the  importance  of  accurate  detail  in  their 
mimes.  Boxing  gloves,  for  instance,  require  lacing.  How  are 
they  to  be  laced?  Near  the  display,  develop  a  list  of  words 
that  suggest  ways  of  putting  on  gloves:  eagerly,  impatiently, 
anxiously,  bitterly,  angrily,  sorrowfully,  proudly,  etc. 
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MORE  PUT-ONS 

Hats,  shoes,  coats  can  be  put  on  in  mime.  Pictures  of  distinc¬ 
tive  items  (cowboy  hat,  baseball  cap,  bridal  hat,  hard  hat, 
flowered  hat,  track  shoes,  high-heeled  shoes,  cloak,  doublet, 
etc.)  will  prompt  mimes.  The  range  of  ideas  is  unlimited, 
especially  if  some  of  the  items  of  clothing  are  combined. 


MIRROR  MIMES 

The  children  may  enjoy  doing  specialty  mimes  such  as  the 
mirror  mimes  on  page  24.  A  variation  might  be  developed 
in  which  the  mirror  is  a  distorting  mirror  at  a  fun  fair,  or  a 
delayed-action  mirror,  an  unco-operative  mirror,  a  stop- 
action  mirror,  etc. 


MIMING  OTHER  ANIMALS 

Seme  children  might  mime  other  animals  they  have  observed: 
insects,  butterflies,  snakes  and  various  four-legged  animals. 
They  could  present  some  of  their  mimes  to  music.  “The 
Carnival  of  the  Animals”,  by  Saint-Saens,  might  suggest 
animal  movements. 


A  PROGRAM  OF  MIMES 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  mimes  might  be  arranged  in  a 
program  involving  solos,  pairs  and  whole  groups.  Some 
might  be  developed  so  that  the  audience  takes  part,  for 
example,  by  becoming  the  forest  through  which  the  actors 
move.  The  children  might  plan  other  ways  of  arousing 
audience  participation. 


SILENT  SCRAPBOOK 

The  children  should  get  an  overview  of  the  section  “My 
Silent  Scrapbook”,  on  pages  25  to  32,  by  looking  at  the 
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MOVIES 

Andersen,  Yvonne.  Make  Your  Own 
Animated  Movies. 

Colman,  Hila.  Making  Movies. 

Larson,  Rodger.  Young  Filmmakers. 
Manchel,  Frank.  When  Pictures  Began 
to  Move. 

Manchel,  Frank.  When  Movies  Began  to 
Speak. 

Thomas,  Bob.  Walt  Disney,  Magician  of 
the  Movies. 


pages  to  see  what  they  have  in  common.  The  scrapbook 
contains  individual  stills  and  segments  of  silent  movies. 
The  theme  “The  Message  Must  Get  Through”  is  implicit  in 
the  stills  and  explicit  in  the  continuous  segments. 

The  children  might  talk  about  the  scrapbook  as  a  whole. 
They  might  suggest  whose  it  could  be  and  why  it  was 
assembled.  Some  may  suggest  that  it  was  owned  by  an  actor 
or  director  or  fan  of  the  silent  era  —  or  perhaps  by  one  of 
the  people  in  the  cover  photograph.  As  children  talk  about 
silent  movies  they  will  reveal  the  extent  of  their  familiarity 
with  them.  Let  them  discuss  the  means  by  which  silent 
movies  communicated  without  recorded  sound.  Acting  relied 
heavily  on  bodytalk,  often  exaggerated.  Themes,  settings 
and  changes  of  scene  were  established  by  the  use  of  print. 
Some  children  may  see  that  the  melodramatic  situations 
recorded  in  “My  Silent  Scrapbook”  were  common. 

SILENT  STORIES 

Have  the  children  use  the  stills  on  pages  25,  26  and  27  to 
develop  story  lines.  These  may  be  worked  out  in  mime  or 
written  form.  Some  may  want  to  use  “The  Message  Must 
Get  Through”  as  the  central  idea  of  the  plot.  They  might 
consider  what  message  is  involved,  why  it  has  to  get  through, 
and  what  happens  when  it  does  or  does  not  reach  its  destin¬ 
ation.  Some  children  might  create  mock  silent  films  in  which 
they  use  background  music  and  mouth  words  that  are  not 
actually  heard.  Large  printed  cards  could  be  displayed,  as 
in  the  silent  movies,  to  further  the  plot,  set  scenes,  make 
comments. 

SEEING  A  SILENT  MOVIE 

Although  some  children  will  have  seen  silent  movies,  others 
will  not.  If  possible,  obtain  some  from  a  film  library  and 
show  them  to  the  group. 
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MAKE  A  MOVIE  STILL 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  fact  that  a  movie  still  is  one 
frame  taken  from  the  film  and  so  represents  a  moment  of  the 
action.  Suggest  that  they  collect  props  and  costumes  to  use 
in  setting  up  their  own  silent  movie  stills.  The  children 
can  work  in  groups  to  produce  a  still  which  is  photographed 
or  they  may  simply  present  their  still  by  freezing  in  a  tableau 
for  others  to  view  and  appreciate.  If  photographs  are  taken 
they  can  be  used  to  generate  stories. 

SILENT  PUPPETS 

Puppets  can  be  presented  in  silent  movie  style.  Signs  might 
be  printed  to  carry  the  continuity.  These  can  be  combined 
with  the  puppet  action  to  tell  the  story.  Very  simple  two- 
dimensional  stick  puppets  can  be  effective. 


THE  MESSAGE  MUST  GET  THROUGH 
Pages  28  to  31  present  stills  in  sequence  to  prompt  story¬ 
telling  in  mime,  plays,  cartoons  and  writing.  Some  children 
may  decide  to  provide  endings  in  which  the  message  did  not 
get  through.  Some  children  may  want  to  invent  similar  in¬ 
complete  sequences,  which  they  could  share  with  others. 


THE  MESSAGE  MUST  GET  THROUGH 
PONY  EXPRESS 

Non-Fiction 

Adams,  Samuel  H.  Pony  Express. 
Moody,  Ralph.  Riders  of  the  Pony 
Express. 

McCall,  Edith.  Mail  Riders:  Paul  Revere 
to  Pony  Express. 


SCENE  SETTERS 


Let  children  suggest  wording  for  cards  of  the  type  used  in 
silent  movies.  A  list  can  be  started  on  a  chart  and  developed 
as  children  add  their  own  ideas. 


YPd/)yY\jujAxl!b  JtcuJg^clA :  -kkjtj  jxyofc. . . . 

J'jhJZ,  4'UU/vo  xoixb  cm  'fdwcey  ( 

Ohs  UL  JkxJUL  Kcrt  ^sQA,  Jb  P/umJU  .... 

Jl&'YU  'Mv>W>a/YwL  'djXlhAOOhA  od  .... 

Children  might  use  lines  from  the  cards  in  their  stories  or 


Fiction 

Bulla,  Clyde  Robert.  Riding  the  Pony 
Express. 


enactments. 
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All  the  activities  suggested  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  all  children  in  the  class. 

A  variety  of  activities  should  be  going 
on  simultaneously.  Some  suggestions 
may  be  used  by  only  one  or  two 
children. 

To  make  it  easier  for  children  to  work 
on  their  own,  directions  may  be  printed 
on  cards  and  given  to  them  to  use 
as  they  work.  These  cards  can  rotate 
among  the  members  of  a  group. 


Take  these  orders 
to  the  Genorhl. 
He  must  held  the 
fort  at  any  cost. 


MORE  ABOUT  SILENT  MOVIES 

A  team  of  children  might  find  out  more  about  early  film- 
making  and  share  this  with  the  whole  group.  They  might 
begin  their  search  by  canvassing  their  classmates  for  ques¬ 
tions.  This  can  be  done  by  setting  up  a  question  box:  What 
would  you  like  to  know  about  early  movies?  The  search 
team  may  find  out  when  moving  pictures  were  invented, 
what  inventions  made  motion  pictures  possible,  and  when 
sound  was  first  used  in  films.  Some  children  might  be  able 
to  interview  people  in  the  community  who  can  remember 
seeing  silent  movies. 

TO  BE  SORTED 

Page  32  shows  a  number  of  stills  not  stuck  down  in  the 
scrapbook.  These  could  be  used  separately  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  as  inspiration  for  mimes,  plays  and  stories. 

BEGINNINGS  AND  ENDINGS 

Let  groups  present  their  own  silent  sequences  in  mime. 

A  group  might  develop  a  pose,  freeze  in  that  pose  and  let 
others  use  that  moment  of  action  as  the  beginning,  middle 
or  end  of  a  story.  Some  groups  may  want  to  indicate  which 
part  of  a  story  they  are  presenting. 

SERIALS 

Serials,  silent  or  in  sound,  were  once  a  popular  feature  of 
movie  houses.  Each  episode  ended  with  the  hero  or  heroine 
in  a  “cliff-hanger”  situation,  to  be  resolved  in  the  next 
instalment.  By  the  use  of  suspense,  serials  helped  develop 
regular  patronage  at  the  movies.  Some  children  may  enjoy 
keeping  an  audience  in  suspense  by  presenting  daily  instal¬ 
ments  of  an  exciting  serial,  read  or  acted. 


Mediamind,  pages  32,  33  and  34 
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HEROES  AND  VILLAINS 

If  some  children  enjoy  melodrama,  they  might  experiment 
with  characters  that  frequently  appeared  in  early  movie 
plots.  They  might  choose  a  hero  or  heroine,  a  trusted  friend 
or  friends,  relatives,  a  villain,  and  other  characters  and  put 
them  into  sensational  stories  in  which  goodness  is  threatened 
by  evil,  but,  through  the  bravery  and  loyalty  of  the  hero  or 
heroine,  triumphs  in  the  end. 


Children  may  wish  to  work  by  them¬ 
selves  or  in  a  small  group.  Encourage 
them  to  experiment  in  ways  of  story¬ 
telling.  They  should  consider  improvised 
drama,  mime,  tape  recording,  a  comic 
strip,  a  mural,  as  well  as  the  more 
conventional  written  story. 


MUSEUM  OF  ENTERTAINMENT 
A  group  might  make  a  collection  of  items  related  to  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  past.  They  might  locate  old  pictures,  books, 
postcards,  78  r.p.m.  records,  posters,  etc.  By  interviewing 
older  people  they  can  find  out  what  entertainment  was  like 
fifty  years  ago. 


USING  A  MOVIE  CAMERA 

If  parents  in  the  community  use  8mm  and  Super  8  cameras, 
they  might  explain  how  they  use  them.  They  could  be  invited 
to  show  some  home  movies.  If  cameras  are  available  in  the 
school,  some  children  might  document  some  of  their  activi¬ 
ties  with  the  camera. 


“MONKEY  MESSAGES” 

On  pages  33  and  34  of  Mediamind,  Gerald  Durrell  describes 
the  behaviour  of  Weekes,  a  red-headed  mangabey  monkey, 
which  he  caught  in  the  Cameroons  on  a  zoo-stocking  expedi¬ 
tion.  Read  aloud  to  the  children,  the  excerpt  would  set  an 
appropriate  mood  for  discussion  of  the  question  Does 
Durrell  treat  Weekes  as  if  he  were  human? 

In  small  groups,  or  in  a  larger  group  with  the  teacher, 
children  might  consider  some  of  Weekes ’s  actions  and  the 


If  the  teacher  moves  about  during 
group  discussions,  she  will  assume  the 
role  of  audience  —  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  audience  children 
will  know.  In  this  role  she  is  primarily 
an  interested,  accepting  listener.  She 
may  ask  questions  calling  for  clarifica¬ 
tion  or  elaboration.  She  may  respond  to 
what  has  been  said  with  a  brief  con¬ 
tribution  of  her  own.  She  will  also 
observe;  she  may  note  the  difficulties 
of  leadership,  the  presence  of  mutually 
indifferent  pairs  of  cliques,  the 
plight  of  an  isolate. 
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interpretation  Durrell  puts  upon  them.  For  instance,  Durrell 
says  that  when  Weekes  saw  him  approach,  he  would  leave 
off  enlarging  his  escape  hole  and  leap  back  onto  his  perch, 
“in  the  hope  of  persuading  me  that  he  was  the  very  last 
monkey  in  the  camp  to  do  anything  wicked.”  Again,  Durrell 
says  that  because  he  had  just  given  Weekes  a  bowl  of  milk, 
the  monkey  “was  not  expecting  me  back  at  his  cage  for  at 
least  an  hour.”  Durrell  describes  Weekes’s  expression  as 
“grim,  determined”,  and  later  as  “horrified  and  guilty”. 
Weekes,  he  writes,  was  “sheepish”,  “embarrassed”.  He 
interprets  Weekes’s  habit  of  falling  backwards  off  his  perch 
as  an  attempt  to  amuse  Durrell,  or  pacify  him  when  he  was 
angry.  What  other  interpretations  of  Weekes’s  behaviour 
are  possible? 

The  intention  of  such  a  discussion  is  not  to  point  up  weak¬ 
nesses  in  Durrell’s  writing;  in  this  episode  he  is  at  his 
amusing  best.  It  is  simply  to  let  children  consider  that  in 
thinking  and  talking  about  animals  we  commonly  treat  them 
as  human  beings,  ascribing  to  them  human  feelings,  insights, 
motivations.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  not  to  do  so.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  on  page  36  of  the  appealing  little  pug,  with  his  worry 
lines,  will  irresistibly  evoke  this  sort  of  response. 


BOOK  SEARCH  —  ANIMALS  IN  LITERATURE 


Classifying  is  an  important  thinking 
skill.  Children  move  from  simpler 
classification  of  objects  according  to 
similarities  in  shape,  size,  colour  and 
use,  to  classification  of  ideas  grouped 
under  a  heading.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  experiments  in  classification 
with  opportunities  for  children  to 
suggest  categories. 


Some  children  might  enjoy  obtaining  from  the  resource 
centre  a  representative  sample  of  animal  stories  for  display 
in  the  classroom.  These  could  be  displayed  in  simple  cate¬ 
gories  devised  by  the  children: 

•  Stories  of  talking  animals  ( The  Wind  in  the  Willows, 
Charlotte's  Web) 

•  Animals  in  fables 

•  Animals  in  folk  and  fairy  tales 

•  Stories  of  animals  befriended  by  man  ( Rascal ,  Lassie  Come 
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Home,  Elsa,  Ring  of  Bright  Water) 

•  Stories  of  animals  in  the  wild  ( White  Fang,  Tarka  the  Otter). 
Excerpts  from  some  of  these  might  be  read  to  the  class, 
taped  (perhaps  with  sound  effects),  dramatized  or  illustrated. 

FABLES 

As  they  are  briefly  and  simply  written,  fables  read  well 
aloud.  Children  may  wish  to  illustrate  fables  or  dramatize 
them  with  animal  puppets.  Some  may  enjoy  making  up  a 
fable  with  a  traditional  moral  ending,  like  this  version  of 
“The  Lion  and  the  Mouse”,  by  Alec  Allinson.  A  list  of  morals 
might  serve  as  story  starters. 

THE  LION  AND  THE  MOUSE 

The  King  of  Beasts,  having  eaten  well,  lay  sleeping  in  the  shade  of 
a  thornbush.  A  mouse  out  looking  for  food  scurried  round  the  thornbush 
and  brushed  against  his  whiskers.  Plup!  He  had  her  pinned  under  a 
great  paw. 

“How  now,  my  little  tidbit?”  growled  Lion. 

“Spare  me,  Your  Majesty!”  squeaked  Mouse.  Her  trembling  tickled 
his  paw. 

“Why  should  I  spare  you,  morsel?”  enquired  Lion. 

“It  would  be  a  kindness,”  Mouse  replied.  “One  day  I  might  do  you  a 
kindness  in  return.” 

Lion  roared  with  laughter.  “Can  one  so  small  be  kind  to  one  so  great 
as  I?”  He  rolled  further  under  the  thornbush  and  went  to  sleep.  As 
his  paw  lifted  Mouse  streaked  to  safety. 

Months  later,  hunters  laid  a  trap  for  Lion.  It  was  a  net  spread  along 
the  ground  and  hidden  with  leaves.  He  trod  on  a  trip-rope  and  in  a 
flash  the  net  had  wrapped  around  him.  The  more  he  struggled  the 
more  entangled  he  became.  He  roared  with  rage  and  despair. 

“What  can  ail  His  Majesty?”  thought  Mouse  and  left  her  hole  to  find 
out.  When  she  reached  Lion  she  began  to  gnaw  at  the  strands.  Soon 
they  were  bitten  through.  “You  are  free,  Your  Majesty,”  said  Mouse. 
“I  have  done  you  the  kindness  I  promised.”  Then  she  scampered  home, 
leaving  the  King  of  Beasts  to  realize  that  even  the  great  can  be  helped 
by  the  small. 


Pride  goes  before  a  fall. 

Fine  clothes  won’t  hide  a  fool’s  voice. 
Look  before  you  leap. 

He  who  is  greedy  may  end  up  with 
nothing. 

Never  trust  a  flatterer. 

The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift. 


Fables  are  short. 

Fables  are  about  one  thing. 
Fables  have  a  message  in  them. 
Fables  tell  you  something  about 
humans,  not  animals. 

Fables  have  a  moral  in  them. 
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WHAT’S  THE  MESSAGE? 

The  animals  photographed  on  pages  35  to  37  are  all  caught 
in  expressive  poses.  Let  children  discuss  the  photographs  and 
imagine  what  message  is  conveyed  by  each  animal.  List  on  a 
chart  interesting  words  and  phrases  that  emerge  in  discus¬ 
sion.  These  may  be  drawn  upon  by  children  who  write  stories 
inspired  by  the  photographs. 

STORY  STARTERS 

Some  children  might  make  up  stories  touched  off  by  the 
photographs.  More  than  one  photograph  could  be  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  a  single  story.  Some  may  humanize  the  animals, 
giving  them  names,  human  thoughts,  feelings  and  language. 
Others  may  attempt  a  more  realistic  treatment. 


ANIMAL  MONOLOGUES 

Thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  animals  might  be  created  in 
monologues  which  could  be  taped  in  voices  suited  to  the 
animal  —  a  “barky”  voice,  a  deep  resonant  voice  made  by 
speaking  into  an  empty  can,  and  so  on.  The  voices  of  two 
or  more  animals  might  be  combined  in  dialogue. 


ANIMAL  ANECDOTES 

Pet  owners  may  enjoy  recounting  their  pets’  efforts  to  convey 
a  message: 

•  I  want  to  go  out. 

•  Please  play  with  me. 

•  I’m  hungry. 

•  Keep  out  of  my  yard. 

They  should  try  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  message 
was  conveyed  —  by  snarl,  wag  of  tail,  fluffing  up  of  fur,  by 
voice,  by  walk,  and  so  on.  Some  of  these  anecdotes  could  be 
written  out,  as  stories  or  poems,  and  made  into  a  book.  The 
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book  could  be  illustrated  and  shown  and  read  to  younger 
children. 


PET  TITLES 

Children  who  do  not  own  a  pet  may  still  enjoy  writing  as  if 
they  did.  They  may  respond  to  titles  such  as: 

•  “My  Cat  Talks  with  her  Tail” 

•  “A  Dog  Who  Didn’t  Need  Words” 

•  “A  Pet  That  Talked  Back” 

•  “Squeak,  Scratch  and  Scamper” 

•  “May  I  Come  In?” 

•  “Don’t  Turn  Me  Away!”. 


APT  CAPTIONS 

Some  children  could  collect  animal  photographs  from 
newspapers  and  magazines.  These  might  be  displayed  on  a 
chart  or  wall,  or  compiled  in  book  form.  Under  each  photo¬ 
graph  enough  room  could  be  left  for  other  children  to  write 
apt  captions  or  comments. 


ANIMAL  COLLAGES 


The  cutout  photographs  might  also  be  used  to  make  collages. 
Several  children  could  combine  forces  to  make  a  very  large 
collage.  The  collage  might  contain  captions,  speech  balloons, 
animal  poems  and  other  writings  about  animals. 

A  CAST  OF  ANIMAL  CHARACTERS 
Children  may  enjoy  creating  a  world  of  animal  characters. 
Rather  than  concentrate  on  those  well  exposed  in  comic 
strips  and  animated  cartoons,  children  might  bring  to  life 
neglected  animals  —  those  who  may  have  failed  in  the  ani¬ 
mators’  auditions:  an  earthworm,  a  mosquito,  a  snake,  a 
skunk,  an  anteater,  a  porcupine.  Children  might  be  able  to 
suggest  other  likely  characters.  A  group  might  select  one 
of  the  animals  and  develop  it  into  a  fully  fledged  character 
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—  one  with  a  particular  name  and  particular  characteristics. 
They  might  use  this  character  over  and  over  again,  featuring 
him  in  a  variety  of  roles: 

•  as  a  puppet 

•  as  the  hero  of  a  comic  strip 

•  as  the  central  character  in  a  fable 

•  in  a  picture-book  story 

The  children  might  cast  several  of  these  group-developed 
characters  in  plays  and  stories. 


ANIMAL  SIGNS  AND  SIGNALS  SIGNS  AND  SIGNALS  OF  THE  WILD 


Non-Fiction 

Brown,  Vinson.  How  to  Understand 
Animal  Talk. 

Colby,  C.  B.  The  First  Book  of  Animal 
Signs. 

George,  Jean.  Snow  Tracks. 

Kirn,  Ann.  Let’s  Look  at  Tracks. 

Lauber,  Patricia.  The  Friendly  Dolphins. 
Mason,  George  F.  Animal  Tracks. 
Pettit,  Ted  S.  Animal  Signs  and  Symbols. 
Selsam,  Millicent  E.  The  Language  of 
Animals. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  Animal  Tracks 
and  Hunter  Signs. 

Fiction 

Eckert,  Allan  W.  Incident  at  Hawk's 
Hill. 

Johnson,  Burdetta.  Coyote  for  Keeps. 
Kipling,  Rudyard.  The  Jungle  Book. 


Some  children  may  wish  to  find  out  more  about  animal 
communication  in  the  wild.  Materials  from  the  resource 
centre  would  provide  information  on  such  things  as  bird 
calls,  courtship  rituals,  warning  signals,  defence  of  territory, 
protective  camouflage  and  the  relative  importance  of  sight, 
hearing  and  scent  in  various  animals. 

ZOO  SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS 

Children  able  to  visit  a  zoo  with  a  camera  and  tape-recorder 
might  make  a  sight-and-sound  report  to  the  class. 

SHE  CAN’T  SEE!  SHE  CAN’T  HEAR! 

Pages  38  to  41  of  Mediamind  are  about  Helen  Keller  and  her 
discovery  of  language.  Helen  was  born  in  Alabama  in  1880, 
a  normal,  healthy  child.  At  eighteen  months,  when  she  had 
already  begun  to  say  a  few  words,  she  became  ill  with  a  fever 
that  left  her  blind  and  deaf.  Her  parents’  horror  is  dramatized 
in  the  excerpt  from  William  Gibson’s  play  The  Miracle  Worker 
on  pages  38  and  39.  Helen  quickly  forgot  what  few  words 
she  knew  and  even  what  language  was.  Cut  off  from  com¬ 
munication  with  others  except  for  a  few  signs  (such  as  a  push 
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for  “go”),  she  behaved  much  like  an  animal. 

Three  months  before  Helen’s  seventh  birthday,  Anne 
Sullivan,  then  twenty,  came  to  be  her  teacher.  Using  the 


manual  alphabet,  Anne  began  to  teach  Helen  the  hand 
movement  spellings  of  words  for  familiar  objects  and  actions 
such  as  “doll”,  “cup”,  “sit”,  “stand”.  For  a  month  Helen 
imitated  her,  pleased  with  the  new  game,  but  without 
understanding  that  the  movements  were  words,  the  names 
of  things.  When  she  made  the  movements  for  “cup  ,  she 
was  still  making  only  a  sign.  Then  came  the  great  moment 
when  she  realized  that  “Everything  had  a  name,  and  each 
name  gave  birth  to  a  new  thought”,  and  that  she  could  learn 
any  name  she  needed  through  the  hand  movements.  From 
that  time  on,  Helen  was  learning  language  —  she  could  pin 
down  her  every  sensation  and  action  in  words.  She  had 
rejoined  the  human  race.  Her  famous  description  of  this 
moment,  from  The  Story  of  My  Life,  is  excerpted  in  Media- 


mind  (page  40). 


This  passage  is  the  best  affidavit  we 
could  hope  to  find  for  the  genuine 
difference  between  sign  and  symbol. 
The  sign  is  something  to  act  upon,  or 
a  means  to  command  action;  the  symbol 
is  an  instrument  of  thought.  Note  how 
Miss  Kellerqualifies  the  mental  process 
just  preceding  her  discovery  of  words  — 
“This  thought,  if  a  wordless  sensation 
maybe  called  a  thought."  Real  thinking 
is  possible  only  in  the  light  of  genuine 
language,  no  matter  how  limited,  how 
primitive;  in  her  case,  it  became 
possible  with  the  discovery  that 
“w-a-t-e-r”  was  not  necessarily  a  sign 
that  water  was  wanted  or  expected, 
but  was  the  name  of  this  substance, 
by  which  it  could  be  mentioned, 
conceived,  remembered. 

Susanne  Langer 


IMAGINE  YOU  CAN  NO  LONGER  SEE 
Before  any  mention  of  Helen  Keller,  have  children  imagine 
that  they  have  awakened  blind.  Let  them  discuss  their  feel¬ 
ings  in  small  groups.  Ask  groups  to  discuss  the  question 
Does  blindness  affect  your  communications?  Interesting 
words  and  ideas  might  be  listed  on  a  chart  perhaps  as  an 
aid  to  the  later  writing  of  poetry. 

•  We  could  still  talk. 

•  We  could  still  hear. 

•  We  couldn’t  see  body  messages. 

•  We  could  read  Braille. 

•  We  couldn’t  see  paintings. 

•  We  could  feel  sculpture. 
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The  essentials  to  any  communication 
are  an  element  —  however  small  —  of 
sympathy  and  an  element  of  shared 
experience.  There  must  be  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  common  feeling  or  all  the  cues 
will  be  misinterpreted.  There  must  be 
some  measure  of  common  experience, 
of  common  culture,  or  else  situations 
and  language  will  have  different  mean¬ 
ings  for  the  participants ....  If  the 
communicants  have  no  common 
ground,  the  language  they  use  will 
have  no  common  meaning. 

F.D.  Flower  (1970) 


IMAGINE  YOU  CAN  NO  LONGER  HEAR 
Have  children  imagine  that  they  awaken  deaf  (but  not  blind). 
Let  them  discuss,  as  before,  their  feelings  in  groups.  From 
the  general  discussion  make  a  list  of  interesting  words  or 
ideas.  Then  ask  the  question  Does  deafness  affect  your 
ability  to  communicate? 

Each  group  might  share  its  ideas  with  the  class. 

•  We  could  talk. 

•  We  couldn’t  hear  other  people  talk. 

•  We  couldn’t  hear  warning  sounds  —  car  horns,  shouts. 


•  We  couldn’t  hear  a  pet  calling  out. 

•  We  could  write  and  read  thoughts. 

•  We  could  read  bodytalk. 


•  We  could  enjoy  painting. 

•  We  could  see  sculpture. 


IMAGINE  YOU  CAN  NO  LONGER  SEE  OR  HEAR 
Using  the  same  procedure  as  before,  have  children  explore 
their  feelings  on  being  both  blind  and  deaf: 

•  We  couldn’t  hear  talk  or  warning  sounds. 

•  We  couldn’t  see  bodytalk. 

•  We  could  talk. 

•  We  would  rely  on  touch  to  tell  who  was  with  us. 

Then  ask  the  question  How  would  communication  be 
affected  if  you  had  been  blind  and  deaf  from  birth ? 

From  this  discussion  children  may  come  to  realize  that 
to  be  blind  and  deaf  from  birth  means  to  be  mute,  because 
language  is  learned  by  imitating  the  sounds  of  those  about 
you. 


IMAGINE  YOU  ARE  BLIND,  DEAF  AND  MUTE 
Working  in  pairs,  children  might  in  turn  imagine  being 
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blind,  deaf  and  mute.  Have  the  pairs  try  to  communicate  The  talk  I  am  aiming  for  is  the  talk 


that  arises  from  shared  experiences, 
experiences  enjoyable  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  all  of  us,  organized  and  yet 
allowing  the  children  freedom  to 
express  themselves.  Talk  that  will 
encourage  comment  and  criticism  and 
lead  them  to  think  about  what  is 
happening  to  them.  In  the  course  of 
such  activities  I  would  hope  to  build 
a  relationship  where  they  could  feel 
safe  to  talk  about  anything  that 
concerned  them. 

Connie  Rosen 


such  simple  messages  as: 

•  Sit  down. 

•  Stand  up. 

•  Come  with  me. 


Afterwards,  children’s  feelings  and  comments  might  be 


listed  on  a  chart. 


Finally,  let  children  consider  whether  it  would  be  better 
or  worse  to  become  blind,  deaf  and  mute  at  birth  or  at  the 
age  of  10. 

SHE  CAN’T  SEE!  SHE  CAN’T  HEAR! 

Arrange  for  a  dramatic  reading  of  the  opening  scene  of  the 
play  The  Miracle  Worker.  It  could  be  taped  in  advance  by 
interested  adults  or  by  children  from  the  class.  Let  the  class 
follow  the  reading  in  their  books.  They  will  obtain  further 
information  from  the  author’s  stage  directions.  Let  children 
respond  to  the  reading  in  their  own  way.  The  following  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  helpful: 

•  What  is  wrong  with  little  Helen  Keller? 

•  How  did  it  happen? 

•  What  were  the  feelings  of  the  parents  and  the  doctor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  scene? 

•  How  did  the  parents  feel  at  the  end  of  the  scene? 

•  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  important  gesture  that  is 
made  by  any  of  the  actors  in  this  scene? 

•  Could  you  diagram  the  development  of  feelings  in  this 


scene? 
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WHO  WAS  HELEN  KELLER? 

At  this  point  children  could  be  given  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Helen  Keller.  The  introductory  notes  to  this  section 
of  the  guide  might  be  sufficient.  Let  children  understand 
that  although  she  had  begun  to  speak  before  the  tragic  illness, 
she  quickly  lost  all  trace  of  language. 


WHEN  WORDS  BEGAN 

Read  the  excerpt  from  Helen  Keller’s  memoir  to  the  class, 
while  they  follow  in  their  books  (pages  40  and  41).  The 
following  questions  might  be  used  to  generate  discussion. 
Written  on  a  chart  or  on  cards,  the  questions  could  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  groups  of  children. 

®  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  important  part  of  Helen’s 
story? 

•  Why  do  you  think  Helen  made  the  breakthrough  on  the  word 
“  “water”  and  not  on  some  other  word,  such  as  “cup”? 

•  What  do  you  think  she  means  by  saying  “Suddenly  I  felt  a 
A  misty  consciousness  as  of  something  forgotten  —  a  thrill  of 

returning  thoughts”? 

•  Why  was  Helen  filled  with  repentance  and  sorrow? 

e  Why  was  this  the  “first  time”  she  had  been  filled  with  these 
feelings? 

v  •  Do  you  think  that  Helen  could  have  made  the  breakthrough 
if  she  had  not  known  a  few  words  before  her  illness? 

What  do  you  think  Helen  would  be  like  to  live  with  before 
and  after  the  day  she  learnt  everything  had  a  name? 

•  Is  it  possible  to  have  thoughts  without  language?  (Some 
children  may  enjoy  expressing  their  views  about  this  difficult 
question,  still  occupying  the  minds  of  scholars.) 
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ANNE  SULLIVAN’S  LETTER 

Excerpted  below  is  Miss  Sullivan’s  account  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  of  how  Helen  discovered  that  everything  had  a  name. 
Children  could  be  asked  in  what  ways  Miss  Sullivan’s 
account  is  similar  to  Helen’s  and  in  what  ways  it  differs. 

FROM  THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  by  Helen  Keller 

April  5,  1887. 

I  must  write  you  a  line  this  morning  because  something  very  impor¬ 
tant  has  happened.  Helen  has  learned  that  everything  has  a  name,  and 
that  the  manual  alphabet  is  the  key  to  everything  she  wants  to  know. 
We  went  out  to  the  pump-house,  and  I  made  Helen  hold  her  mug  under 
the  spout  while  I  pumped.  As  the  cold  water  gushed  forth,  filling  the 
mug,  I  spelled  “w-a-t-e-r”  in  Helen’s  free  hand.  The  word  coming  so 
close  upon  the  sensation  of  cold  water  rushing  over  her  hand  seemed 
to  startle  her.  She  dropped  the  mug  and  stood  as  one  transfixed.  A  new 
light  came  into  her  face.  She  spelled  “water”  several  times.  Then  she 
dropped  on  the  ground  and  asked  for  its  name  and  pointed  to  the  pump 
and  the  trellis,  and  suddenly  turning  round  she  asked  for  my  name.  I 
spelled  “Teacher.”  Just  then  the  nurse  brought  Helen’s  little  sister  into 
the  pump-house,  and  Helen  spelled  “baby”  and  pointed  to  the  nurse. 
All  the  way  back  to  the  house  she  was  highly  excited,  and  learned  the 
name  of  every  object  she  touched,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  she  had  added 
thirty  new  words  to  her  vocabulary.  Here  are  some  of  them:  Door,  open, 
shut,  give,  go,  come,  and  a  great  many  more. 

COME  AND  SEE! 

Anne  Sullivan’s  letter  of  May  8  tells  how  Helen  rushed 
upstairs  to  report  that  the  dog  had  had  five  puppies.  The 
incident  serves  to  show  how  much  progress  Helen  had  made 
in  language  in  a  mere  month. 

FROM  THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  by  Helen  Keller 

May  8,  1887. 

She  came  tearing  upstairs  a  few  minutes  ago  in  a  state  of  great  excite¬ 
ment.  I  couldn’t  make  out  at  first  what  it  was  all  about.  She  kept  spelling 
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“dog  —  baby”  and  poinung  to  her  five  fingers  one  after  another,  and 
sucking  them.  My  first  thought  was,  one  of  the  dogs  has  hurt  Mildred; 
but  Helen’s  beaming  face  set  my  fears  at  rest.  Nothing  would  do  but  I 
must  go  somewhere  with  her  to  see  something.  She  led  the  way  to  the 
pump-house,  and  there  in  the  corner  was  one  of  the  setters  with  five 
dear  little  pups!  I  taught  her  the  word  “puppy”  and  drew  her  hand  over 
them  all,  while  they  sucked,  and  spelled  “puppies.”  She  was  much 
interested  in  the  feeding  process,  and  spelled  “mother-dog”  and  “baby” 
several  times.  Helen  noticed  that  the  puppies’  eyes  were  closed,  and 
she  said,  “Eyes  —  shut.  Sleep  —  no,”  meaning,  “The  eyes  are  shut,  but 
the  puppies  are  not  asleep.”  She  screamed  with  glee  when  the  little 
things  squealed  and  squirmed  in  their  efforts  to  get  back  to  their  mother, 
and  spelled,  “Baby  —  eat  large.”  I  suppose  her  idea  was  “Baby  eats 
much.”  She  pointed  to  each  puppy,  one  after  another,  and  to  her  five 
fingers,  and  I  taught  her  the  word  five.  Then  she  held  up  one  finger 
and  said  “baby.”  I  knew  she  was  thinking  of  Mildred,  and  I  spelled, 
“One  baby  and  five  puppies.”  After  she  had  played  with  them  a  little 
while,  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  the  puppies  must  have  special 
names,  like  people,  and  she  asked  for  the  name  of  each  pup.  I  told  her 
to  ask  her  father,  and  she  said,  “No  —  mother.”  She  evidently  thought 
mothers  were  more  likely  to  know  about  babies  of  all  sorts.  She  noticed 
that  one  of  the  puppies  was  much  smaller  than  the  others,  and  she 
spelled  “small,”  making  the  sign  at  the  same  time,  and  I  said  “very 
small.”  She  evidently  understood  that  very  was  the  name  of  the  new 
thing  that  had  come  into  her  head;  for  all  the  way  back  to  the  house 
she  used  the  word  very  correctly.  One  stone  was  “small,”  another  was 
“very  small.”  When  she  touched  her  little  sister,  she  said:  “Baby  — 
small.  Puppy  —  very  small.”  Soon  after,  she  began  to  vary  her  steps 
from  large  to  small,  and  little  mincing  steps  were  “very  small.”  She  is 
going  through  the  house  now,  applying  the  new  words  to  all  kinds  of 
objects. 

The  following  questions  may  give  focus  to  discussion  follow¬ 
ing  the  teacher’s  reading  of  the  letter: 

•  How  long  had  Helen  known  that  everything  had  a  name? 

•  At  what  age  are  normal  children  using  two-  and  three-word 
sentences  as  Helen  does  here? 

•  Does  the  fact  that  Helen  was  using  such  short  sentences 
mean  that  she  was  not  very  intelligent? 
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•  What  signs  are  there  that  Helen  is  very  interested  in  the 
world  around  her? 

•  Compare  the  ways  that  Helen  and  a  normal  four-year-old 
child  would  learn  a  new  word  such  as  “mother-dog”? 

Let  interested  children  try  to  invent  a  way  to  spell  by 
touch  such  words  as  pencil,  book,  shoe.  Have  them  teach 
these  to  blindfolded  children,  who  first  hold  the  object,  then 
are  taught  how  to  “spell”  its  name.  Have  the  teachers  and 
learners  report  how  they  felt  about  this  experience. 

HELEN  S  LATER  LIFE 

Some  children  may  enjoy  finding  out  how  Helen  Keller  was 
educated.  The  following  questions  might  help  to  focus  their 
research: 

•  How  important  was  Miss  Sullivan  in  Helen’s  life? 

•  How  did  Helen  manage  to  go  to  college? 

•  How  did  Helen  learn  to  talk? 

•  How  did  Helen  read  books? 

•  Did  Helen  enjoy  music  or  sculpture? 

•  What  were  some  of  the  achievements  of  Helen’s  adult  life? 


BRAILLE 


A  group  of  interested  children  might  find  out  about  Braille. 
By  pressing  a  pinhead  or  a  blunted  nail  into  the  back  of  a 
sheet  of  stiff  paper,  they  could  emboss  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  resource  centre  might  furnish  information 
about  Louis  Braille,  the  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  and  about 
the  ways  in  which  it  is  used  today. 

THE  MANUAL  ALPHABET 

Children  who  have  read  about  the  manual  alphabet  used  by 
the  deaf  could  make  a  chart  of  the  hand  positions  repre¬ 
senting  letters.  Someone  who  knows  this  alphabet  might 
demonstrate  it  and  teach  it  to  the  others. 


SIGNS  AND  SIGNALS 

Amon,  Aline.  Talking  Hands. 

Evans,  I.  O.  The  Observer's  Book  of  Flags. 
Helf  man,  Elizabeth  S.  Signs  and  Symbols 
Around  the  World. 

Hofsinde,  Robert.  Indian  Picture  Writing. 
Hofsinde,  Robert.  Indian  Sign  Language. 
Neimark,  Anne  E.  Touch  of  Light,  the 
Story  of  Louis  Braille. 

Rogers,  Frances.  Painted  Rock  to 
Printed  Page. 

Slade,  Richard.  Your  Book  of  Heraldry. 
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Quantocosta?  (Italian)  How  much 
is  it? 

Detar  for  mycket.  (Swedish)  That’s 
too  expensive. 

Si  un  taxi  passait  on  le  prendait. 
(French)  If  a  taxi  passed,  you  grab¬ 
bed  it. 

Comment  allez-vous?  (French)  How 
are  you? 

Kommen  Sie  hier,  Mutter!  (German) 
Come  here,  Mother! 

Mon  Dieu!  Tu  t’es  fait  couper  les 
cheveux!  (French)  Good  grief!  You’ve 
cut  your  hair! 

Jak  se  mate?  (Czech)  How  are  you? 

Hogy  vagy?  (Hungarian)  How  are 
you? 

Jo  regelt!  (Hungarian)  Good  morning! 

Je  le  lui  dirai.  (French)  I’ll  tell  him. 

Vaer  saa  venlig.  (Danish)  Please. 

II  conto,  perfavore.  (Italian)  The 
check,  please. 

Auf  Wiedersehen!  (German) 
Goodbye! 


WORD  MIX 

Pages  42  and  43  confront  children  with  the  richness,  com¬ 
plexity  and  variety  of  talk  that  goes  on  in  their  world.  The 
pages  introduce  them  to  the  idea  that  talk  can  be  described 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Children  are  asked  to  become  Junior 
Linguists.  Their  objective  is  to  listen  to,  sort  out  and  describe, 
as  best  they  can,  the  talk  they  hear.  In  the  process  children 
should  become  aware  of  the  many  purposes  of  talk,  degrees 
of  formality  and  informality,  relationship  of  situation  and 
participants  to  talk,  variety  of  languages  and  dialects  in  a 
community,  specialized  talk  and  jargon.  As  they  examine 
talk  of  different  people  around  them  they  might  observe  the 
growth  in  language  from  baby  babble  to  the  language  of 
adults.  The  work  of  the  Junior  Linguists  should  be  objective. 
Children  should  operate  on  the  principle  that  differences 
in  language  are  to  be  appreciated  and  understood  and  that 
particular  usages  are  not  “good”  or  “bad”,  but  appropriate 
or  inappropriate  for  various  situations. 

Have  the  children  look  at  pages  42  and  43  and  consider 
the  question:  “Why  are  people  talking?”  They  might  suggest: 

•  to  get  things  done 

•  to  plan 

•  to  give  orders 

•  to  be  friendly 

•  to  have  fun 

•  to  say  how  they  feel  about  things. 

They  might  arrive  at  the  generalization  that  everyone  is 
trying  to  make  language  work.  Have  them  consider  the  idea 
that  this  talk  needs  sorting  out.  What  purpose  would  there 
be  in  sorting  it  out?  What  might  you  find  out? 

Help  children  understand  the  word  “linguist”.  They  should 
be  able  to  infer  that  a  linguist  studies  language  and  that  he 
is  interested  in  looking  at  it  in  different  ways. 
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SOUND  PICTURE 

The  page  might  be  produced  in  sound.  Have  children  work 
out  a  sound  collage  in  which  different  utterances  from  the 
spread  are  chanted.  They  may  wish  to  extend  what  is  being 
said  in  a  certain  situation  or  add  entirely  new  kinds  of  talk. 
They  may  want  to  use  the  words  in  the  speech  balloons  to 
close  off  the  sound  collage.  Some  children  may  want  to 
perform  duets,  trios,  quartets,  etc.,  of  talk.  Taxi  talk  might 
be  played  against  restaurant  talk  or  business  talk  inter¬ 
mingled  with  a  child’s  singing  game.  Contrasts  of  formal 
and  informal  talk  might  emerge. 


TALK  OVERLAYS 


Groups  of  children  might  prepare  chants  to  represent  the 
talk  in  different  parts  of  the  spread.  The  words  on  a  building 
might  suggest  a  chant  for  that  building.  Street  talk  might 
be  spoken  over  the  first  chant.  Let  children  experiment  with 
their  chants,  orchestrating  their  voices  by  altering  pitch, 
volume,  pacing,  etc. 

VISUAL  OVERLAYS 

Some  children  may  want  to  create  visual  overlays  for  the 
spread.  Using  clear  plastic  and  felt  pens  they  can  add  to  the 
talk  in  the  spread.  If  a  number  of  different  overlays  are 
made  they  can  then  be  placed  on  an  overhead  projector,  one 
on  top  of  another,  and  a  collage  of  talk  will  be  produced. 
The  overlays  might  be  kept,  as  they  can  later  be  classified 
in  various  ways. 


TALK  AROUND  US 

Some  children  may  like  to  make  a  simple  outline  drawing 
representing  their  community.  They  can  print  on  it  the  variety 
of  talk  they  recall  hearing.  Some  might  use  the  idea  of 
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designing  buildings  out  of  words  cut  out  of  papers  and 
magazines. 
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CLASSROOM  TALK 

Children  may  enjoy  recording  in  writing  the  variety  of  class¬ 
room  talk  that  goes  on.  They  could  use  two  colours  of  chalk 
or  pen  to  record  formal  and  informal  comments.  If  the  chart 
or  blackboard  record  is  kept  for  a  few  days,  a  routine  might 
be  developed  in  which  different  pupils  take  an  opportunity 
to  put  in  writing  something  that  has  been  said.  There  should 
be  no  attempt  to  evaluate  what  has  been  said  but  an  objec¬ 
tive  look  at  the  variety  of  talk  will  be  profitable. 


SOUND  SITUATIONS 

Groups  of  children  might  make  three-dimensional  models 
of  places  in  their  world  —  a  playground,  home,  school,  office 
building,  factory.  They  might  try  to  create  short  tapes  to  go 
with  their  models.  They  will  readily  see  that  the  tapes  can¬ 
not  be  easily  switched  to  different  situations.  A  group  might 
try  to  make  up  a  sound  tape  that  would  suit  every  model; 
for  example,  people  talking  about  the  weather. 


WHAT  DOES  A  JUNIOR  LINGUIST  DO? 

The  children  should  use  pages  44  and  45  to  discover  how 
Junior  Linguists  record  and  can  sort  out  a  great  variety  of 
talk,  and  pages  46  and  47  to  see  how  they  report  their 
findings.  Children  will  see  that  the  Junior  Linguists  on  page 
45  are  using  a  tape-recorder  and  pencil  and  paper  to  collect 
varieties  of  talk.  Each  wears  a  Junior  Linguist  button.  On 
the  spread  are  pictured  a  number  of  situations  in  which  talk 
might  be  heard  and  collected.  Children  may  enjoy  improvising 
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these  kinds  of  talk.  They  might  list  other  talk  situations 
than  those  shown:  in  a  committee  meeting,  in  a  science 
laboratory,  in  a  dentist’s  surgery,  in  a  shoe  store,  on  a  farm, 
in  a  lecture  hall,  in  a  newscast  over  TV. 

On  pages  46  and  47  they  will  see  that  the  Junior  Linguists 
are  sharing  their  findings  in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  will 
observe  that  organized  presentations  of  research  are 
suggested  on  the  agenda  for  a  Junior  Linguist  Meeting. 


WORKING  AS  A  JUNIOR  LINGUIST 


Have  the  children  identify  the  many  different  research  tasks 
that  could  be  undertaken.  They  should  arrange  to  take  on 
their  research  on  an  individual  or  group  basis. 

Work  plans  should  be  discussed.  A  pupil  or  group  of 
pupils  might  explain  in  advance  how  they  intend  to  observe 
and  record  a  certain  kind  of  talk.  If,  for  example,  a  group 
is  going  to  cover  playground  talk  of  younger  children,  a  plan 
of  action  might  be  worked  out  that  was  economical  of  time 
and  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  The  whole  group  should 
contribute  ideas  on  how  the  best  results  might  be  obtained. 
As  plans  are  discussed  the  scope  of  the  research  will 
become  evident  and  obvious  gaps  taken  care  of.  A  list  of 
topics  might  be  posted  so  that  children  can  contribute  to 
groups  other  than  the  one  they  are  working  with. 


Junior  Linguists  may  like  to  hear  what 
Kornei  Chukovsky  heard  when  he 
listened  to  young  children. 

“And  it  cheered  me  up  to  hear  a 
three-year-old  little  girl  mutter  in 
her  sleep: 

Mom,  cover  my  hind  leg! 

Another  one,  when  speaking  to  her 
father  over  the  telephone,  asked: 
Daddy,  why  do  you  have  such  a  dusky- 
dusky  voice  today?  This  was  the  first 
time  she  had  heard  her  father’s  tele¬ 
phone  voice. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  out  from  kids 
that  a  bald  man  had  a  barefoot  head, 
that  a  mint  candy  made  a  draft  in  the 
mouth,  that  the  husband  of  a  grass¬ 
hopper  was  a  daddyhopper.  And  I  would 
be  amused  at  such  childish . . .  exclama¬ 
tions  as: 

Oh,  Mommie!  How  balloony  your  legs 
are! . . . 


GENERAL  SHARING 

A  variety  of  ways  should  be  found  to  have  children  share 
their  findings  informally.  One  way  might  be  a  “sharing  in 
pairs”  time  where  each  person  tells  another  some  interesting 
discovery  he  has  made.  Another  way,  the  “spot  check”,  gives 
a  pupil  a  minute  to  report  to  the  whole  group  a  finding  he 


Can’t  you  see?  I’m  barefoot  all  over! . . . 
Don’t  put  out  the  light,  I  can’t  see  how 
to  sleep!” 
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While  constructive  comments  from 
fellow  students  may  help  improve 
presentations,  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  destructive  and  thoughtless 
criticism.  Self-evaluation  should 
be  encouraged. 


considers  interesting.  Informal  sharing  should  help  children 
to  be  more  articulate  when  they  try  to  give  more  organized 
reports. 

ORGANIZING  REPORTS 

The  children  should  discuss  how  they  can  present  their 
information  about  language  in  an  organized  way.  The  list 
on  page  46  might  help  them  develop  a  scheme.  They  might 
use  a  variety  of  methods  of  presentation  including  plays, 
dialogues,  tape-recorded  illustrations,  written  reports. 
Allowance  should  be  made  for  the  pooling  of  insights  from 
the  whole  group  as  topics  are  discussed. 

JUNIOR  LINGUIST  TALK  SHOW 
While  the  study  of  language  is  going  on,  daily  panels  might 
be  held  in  which  a  question  is  discussed  by  four  or  five 
panelists.  The  panels  might  precede  or  follow  general  discus¬ 
sion  carried  out  in  small  clusters.  A  roster  of  questions 
should  be  available.  Children  might  suggest  questions  they 
would  like  to  have  discussed: 

•  Is  it  ever  all  right  to  say,  “Shut  up!”? 

•  What’s  good  English? 

•  How  do  you  feel  when  you  hear  people  speaking  a  language 
that  is  foreign  to  you?  Do  you  get  any  of  the  message? 

•  Is  your  personal  language  changing? 

•  Do  you  expect  your  language  to  continue  changing?  How? 
Why? 

•  Could  a  two-year-old  learn  to  speak  both  French  and  English? 

•  Do  you  learn  more  new  words  in  a  day  than  a  six-year-old 
does? 

•  Have  you  ever  thought  that  someone’s  language  was  too 
formal? 

•  How  do  you  learn  a  new  word? 
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STORY  SEARCH 

Children  will  find  a  wide  variety  of  language  in  books  they 
are  reading.  Let  them  choose  short  excerpts  they  like. 
Encourage  them  to  find  samples  of  dialogue  to  read. 

Some  may  include  reading  that  calls  for  dialect.  Some  will 
find  samples  of  formal  and  informal  utterances. 

STORY  SPINNER 

The  story  spinner  on  pages  48  and  49  will  prompt  a  variety 
of  creative  language  activities.  Each  “slice”  of  the  spinner 
contains  a  speaker,  a  listener,  something  said,  and  a  means 
of  saying  it.  Either  person  in  the  slice  could  be  speaker  or 
listener.  The  old  lady  in  the  first  slice  says  “Move  it,  Mac!” 
to  a  man  in  uniform  by  megaphone.  Or,  he  might  be  saying 
it  to  her.  What  happens  next? 

Some  of  the  slices  present  situations  in  which  the  medium 
is  fantastic  (e.g.,  neon  lights)  or  the  message  incongruous 
(e.g.,  the  minister’s  “Isn’t  that  wild?”). 

Children  may  “spin”  any  of  the  half-circles  in  the  story 
spinner  to  make  combinations  of  speaker,  listener,  medium 
and  message  to  suit  themselves.  They  may  work  alone  or  in 
small  groups.  They  could  produce  improvised  dialogue, 
plays,  puppet  plays,  stories  or  cartoons. 

BIG  SPINNERS 

If  two  books  are  held  open  and  reversed  top  to  bottom  a 
complete  circle  will  be  formed.  This  may  suggest  to  children 
the  possibility  of  making  a  big  classroom  spinner.  Concen¬ 
tric  circles  of  cardboard  can  be  cut  out  and  mounted  on  a 
pivot.  Pictures  of  people,  comments  and  examples  of  media 
can  be  placed  on  the  concentric  bands.  Some  media  not 
mentioned  on  the  spread  might  be  included,  such  as  bill¬ 
boards,  walls,  T-shirts,  recorded  announcements,  buttons. 


Recalling  experience,  getting  it  clear, 
giving  it  shape  and  making  connections, 
speculating  and  building  theories, 
celebrating  (or  exorcizing)  particular 
moments  of  our  lives  —  these  are  some 
of  the  broad  purposes  that  language 
serves  and  enables.  For  days  we  may 
not  work  much  beyond  the  level  of 
gossip  in  fulfilling  these  purposes, 
but  inevitably  the  time  comes  when 
we  need  to  invest  a  good  deal  of  our¬ 
selves  and  our  energy  in  them. 

John  Dixon 
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LITTLE  SPINNERS 

Individuals  may  wish  to  develop  small  desk-size  spinners. 
These  might  be  limited  to  circles  divided  into  quarters. 
Children  may  enjoy  sharing  their  individual  spinners. 

VARIATIONS  ON  SPINNERS 

Let  children  experiment  with  various  ways  of  using  the 
spinners.  A  number  of  characters  shown  on  the  people  bands 
might  be  grouped.  A  person  might  use  one  medium  after 
another  to  try  to  get  his  message  across.  The  medium  band 
might  be  removed  and  result  in  face-to-face  dramatizations 
or  mimes.  A  place  band  might  be  added  to  suggest  the  effect 
of  situation  on  the  resulting  story  as  people  interact.  The 
children  in  the  classroom  may  want  to  put  pictures  of  them¬ 
selves  on  spinners.  They  can  combine  themselves  with 
pictures  of  friends,  celebrities,  characters  from  books, 
cartoon  strip  characters. 


WHO  SAYS  WHAT  TO  WHOM? 

The  incongruous  situations  set  up  in  the  story  spinner  can 
lead  to  a  discussion  about  linguistic  behaviour  in  more  every¬ 
day  situations.  After  discussing  the  following  communications 
model,  children  may  wish  to  test  it  by  making  up  dialogue 
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spoken  by  people  from  many  walks  of  life:  political  figures, 
news  reporters,  photographers,  teachers,  professors, 
royalty,  children. 

WHAT  GETS  IN  THE  WAY? 

The  spread  on  pages  50  and  51  invites  children  to  consider 
the  reasons  why  communication  between  people  breaks  down. 
Let  children  respond  to  the  spread  among  themselves. 
General  discussion  could  centre  on  the  question  What 
is  the  message  on  this  spread?  Children  may  see  that  the 
words  “WHAT  GETS  IN  THE  WAY?”  form  a  barrier  which 
the  message  cannot  get  through.  The  children  on  the  right 
of  this  word  barrier  symbolize  all  who  do  not  receive  a 
message;  those  on  the  left,  all  those  whose  attempts  to 
communicate  have  failed  in  some  way.  Elicit  from  children 
examples  of  messages  that  may  not  get  through  and  list 
these  on  the  chalkboard. 


A  MESSAGE  THAT  DID  NOT  GET  THROUGH 
Ask  children  to  recall  times  when  messages  they  were 
sending  or  receiving  did  not  get  through.  These  anecdotes 
might  be  shared  with  the  class  and  reasons  listed  in  capsule 
form  on  a  chart  by  the  teacher. 


SENDER 

He  wasn’t  listening. 
No  one  was  interested. 
Too  many  people 
were  talking. 

It  was  hard  to  explain. 


RECEIVER 

I  couldn’t  understand  the 
hard  words. 

There  was  too  much  noise. 
The  line  went  dead. 

I  was  so  nervous  I  didn’t 
remember  what  was  said. 

I  wasn’t  concentrating. 


jyut  J(/hjuL  JjO' 

Jyyyv\jurvus 

co  Jplouu^/ 

t "xaAj/a co  c^ajlaZoctyu 
(UxMaAACY  Out *  Mcfyo/  )} 
JX/vo 
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I  didn’t  know  what  equilateral  meant. 
I  couldn’t  read  the  board. 

The  group  giving  the  report  spoke  too 
softly. 

The  book  was  uninteresting. 

The  words  in  the  story  were  too  hard. 
Someone  was  talking. 


A  BLOCKED-MESSAGE  DIARY 

Let  children  jot  down  for  a  week  in  a  diary  examples  of 
unsuccessful  transmission  of  messages.  Their  entries  could 
be  added  to  the  chart  already  made. 


FINDING  CATEGORIES 

Display  the  accumulated  list  of  examples  of  unsuccessful 
messages  and  let  groups  of  children  try  to  classify  them 
into  general  reasons  of  their  own  devising,  such  as: 

ICotf  JkoA/k 

jAjuA  alL 
-LolmL  Jotr  Jkjuxh, 

JrowL) 


msvw 

ptfv  ( | 

•jjLeit/vuy>  ( 


Classification  schemes  should  be  shared  among  the  class 
and  after  discussion,  a  revised  classification  might  be 
made. 


I  Didn't  Get  It. 

You  Didn't  Understand? 
Bad  Connection 
Biq  Words 
Tarn  It  Off 

Lines  Down 


STORY  TITLES 

A  list  of  story  titles  on  a  chart  might  lead  to  story  writing, 
improvised  drama,  poetry.  Stories  and  anecdotes  could  be 
collected  in  book  form  or  pinned  up  in  a  display.  Readers 
of  the  stories  might  enjoy  writing  alternative  versions  in 
which  the  message  does,  after  all,  get  through. 
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“HAVE  YOU  HEARD?” 

After  children  have  read  the  cartoon  story  about  Billy  on 
pages  52  to  54,  ask  the  question  What  really  happened  to 
Billy  that  day?  Once  it  is  clear  that  Billy  merely  took  his 
bike  to  his  Aunt  Mary’s  Bike  Hospital  to  have  it  repaired, 
ask  children  to  pinpoint  the  ways  in  which  the  message 
about  Billy  kept  going  wrong.  They  might  talk  about  this 
in  small  groups,  then  share  their  ideas  with  the  class  in 
general  discussion. 


A w/mouv 


FEELINGS 

Let  children  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  various  characters 
in  “Have  You  Heard?”  Besides  feeling  sympathy  and 
concern,  some  may  have  felt  a  kind  of  enjoyment  in  passing 
on  the  news  about  Billy.  Ask  the  children  to  consider  why 
this  may  be  so.  Children  may  see  that  people  like  to  tell  a 
good  story,  to  have  something  to  say  that  others  will  almost 
certainly  want  to  hear,  to  be  first  with  the  news.  Perhaps 
this  explains  why  the  truth  sometimes  becomes  embellished 
along  the  way  —  to  make  the  story  more  dramatic  and  to 
ensure  an  interested  audience. 


ACT  OUT  A  RUMOUR 

Groups  of  children  will  enjoy  improvising  a  rumour  to  act 
out  for  the  class.  They  should  be  given  time  for  developing 
and  rehearsing  their  presentation.  Rumours  such  as  the 
following  could  be  written  on  cards  and  drawn  from  a  hat, 
one  by  each  group: 

•  School  is  going  to  be  closed  for  a  day  (a  week). 

•  There  is  a  famous  film  star  in  town. 

•  A  famous  football  player  has  broken  a  leg. 

•  A  local  store  is  going  to  hand  out  free  gifts  of  ice  cream. 


RUMOURS,  EAVESDROPPING 
Fitzhugh,  Louise.  Harriet  the  Spy. 
Fitzhugh,  Louise.  The  Long  Secret. 
Speare,  Elizabeth  George.  The  Witch 
of  Blackbird  Pond. 
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Vivid,  amusing,  apt  use  of  language 
during  improvisations  or  group  dis¬ 
cussions  may  be  noted  by  the  teacher 
for  later  use  in  discussions  or  on 
charts. 


Other  groups  could  try  to  make  rumours  beginning  with 
statements  like  the  following,  then  act  them  out. 

•  My  dad’s  bought  a  lottery  ticket.  He  could  win  $100,000! 

•  They’re  making  a  movie  in  our  town.  Jane  knows  some  of 
the  actors. 

•  Did  you  hear  that  Tommy  had  to  go  to  the  police  station? 
Each  group  should  think  of  a  way  the  rumour  might  be 
started  and  then  spread. 


SOMETHING  OVERHEARD 

Children  could  begin  by  discussing  the  photograph  on  page 
55,  which  shows  someone  overhearing  a  conversation  not 
meant  for  his  ears.  They  could  respond  to  the  question 
What’s  the  story  here?  by  writing  stories,  improvising 
plays,  creating  a  comic  strip  sequence. 


PICTURES  TO  OVERHEAR 

Using  close-cropped  photographs  from  newspapers  and 
magazines,  children  could  make  up  pictures  in  which  some¬ 
one  seems  to  be  overhearing  other  people’s  conversations. 
The  conversations  could  be  shown  in  speech  balloons  or 
left  to  be  imagined.  These  pictures  could  be  kept  in  a  box 
labelled,  “Pictures  to  Overhear”,  and  used  to  inspire 
individual  or  group  stories  and  improvisations. 


Children  may  not  wish  to  tell  of 
incidents  in  which  something  was  over¬ 
heard  if  the  subject  matter  is  too 
revealing.  They  may  however  respond 
in  the  fictional  mode  if  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  list  of  story  titles  to 
choose  from: 

“Outside  the  Window” 

“Whispers  in  the  Dark” 

“Angry  Voices”. 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCE 

Some  children  may  respond  to  the  suggestion  on  page  55: 
“Tell  about  the  time  you  overheard  something  you  weren’t 
meant  to  hear. 

How  did  you  feel? 

What  did  you  do?” 
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They  may  share  anecdotes  in  small  group  discussions, 
tape-record  monologues  or  use  an  experience  as  the 
starting  point  for  a  story,  poem  or  improvised  play. 


AND  THEN  THERE  ARE  LIES 

The  spread  on  pages  56  and  57  is  so  striking  that  children 
might  begin  by  talking  about  the  design  and  the  feelings  it 
arouses  in  them.  Some  might  respond  to  the  mysterious 
figure  in  the  web,  some  to  the  use  of  colour,  others  to  the 
words  that  make  up  the  web.  Some  may  comment  on  the 
way  type  has  been  used  to  emphasize  the  meaning  of  words. 
The  groups  could  then  discuss: 

•  What  do  you  think  the  caption  means? 

•  How  would  you  define:  lies,  fibs,  white  lies,  whoppers,  tall 
stories,  make-believe? 

•  Can  you  think  of  an  example  of  each? 

Each  group  should  report  its  ideas  and  examples  to  the  class. 


The  activity  of  summarizing,  if 
carried  on  from  time  to  time,  helps 
children  learn  to  distil  the  main  points 
from  a  discussion.  It  also  prompts 
participation  by  the  child  who  may 
not  be  quick  to  initiate  ideas  but  listens 
and  synthesizes  well .  A  variation  of  this 
procedure  is  to  ask  the  children  to 
summarize  individually.  The  summaries 
can  be  evaluated  for  completeness,  con¬ 
ciseness  and  attention  to  main  ideas. 


WEB  CHANTS 

Chants  could  be  created  by  interspersing  the  words  consti¬ 
tuting  the  radials  of  the  web  with  lies: 
deceiving  deceiving  deceiving 
this  car  is  going  for  a  song 
lies  lies  lies  lies  lies  lies 
this  fabric  will  not  shrink 
flatter  flatter  flatter 

how  well  you  sing  how  well  you  look. 


A  WEB  OF  LIES 

The  web  of  lies  contains  a  figure  in  silhouette.  Let  children 
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decide  whom  the  figure  represents  —  the  web  maker  or  some¬ 
one  trapped.  They  could  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
“web  of  lies”. 

Children  might  write  monologues  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
person  in  the  web,  thereby  revealing  why  he  (or  she)  is 
there.  The  person  could  be  interviewed,  or  appear  in  a  court 
of  justice,  or  write  a  diary  or  memoir. 


POEMS  AND  STORIES  OF  THE  WEB 


MATILDA 

Who  told  Lies,  and  was  Burned  to  Death 

Matilda  told  such  Dreadful  Lies, 

It  made  one  Gasp  and  Stretch  one’s  Eyes; 
Her  Aunt,  who,  from  her  Earliest  Youth, 
Had  kept  a  Strict  Regard  for  Truth, 
Attempted  to  Believe  Matilda: 

The  effort  very  nearly  killed  her, 

And  would  have  done  so,  had  not  She 
Discovered  this  Infirmity. 

For  once,  towards  the  Close  of  Day, 
Matilda,  growing  tired  of  play, 

And  finding  she  was  left  alone, 

Went  tiptoe  to  the  Telephone 
And  summoned  the  Immediate  Aid 
Of  London’s  Noble  Fire-Brigade. 

Within  an  hour  the  Gallant  Band 
Were  pouring  in  on  every  hand, 

From  Putney,  Hackney  Downs  and  Bow, 
With  Courage  high  and  Hearts  a-glow 
They  galloped,  roaring  through  theTown, 
“Matilda’s  House  is  Burning  Down!” 
Inspired  by  British  Cheers  and  Loud 
Proceeding  from  the  Frenzied  Crowd, 
They  ran  their  ladders  through  a  score 
Of  windows  on  the  Ball  Room  Floor; 

And  took  Peculiar  Pains  to  Souse 
The  Pictures  up  and  down  the  House, 

Until  Matilda’s  Aunt  succeeded 
In  showing  them  they  were  not  needed, 
And  even  then  she  had  to  pay 
To  get  the  Men  to  go  away! 


Children  could  write  stories  or  poems  inspired  by  the  web. 
Some  stories  might  be  in  fable  form.  All  these  could  be 
collected  in  book  form  and  suitably  illustrated. 


MAKING  WEBS 

Some  children  could  make  a  web  of  words  to  hang  in  a 
corner  of  the  classroom.  It  might  be  a  Web  of  Whoppers 
or  a  web  made  of  a  mixture  of  white  lies,  tall  stories, 
whoppers,  and  so  on. 


TALKING  POINT 

Let  children  discuss  in  small  groups  the  questions: 

•  Does  everyone  tell  lies? 

•  Is  it  ever  all  right  to  lie? 

Ideas  raised  in  the  group  might  be  summarized  and  reported 
to  the  class. 

The  value  of  such  group  discussion  as  this  lies  in  the 
process  of  exploration  of  feelings  and  beliefs,  not  in  whether 
children  come  up  with  “right”  answers. 
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ENLARGING  THE  SET 

Some  children  may  be  interested  to  find  out  from  a  thesaurus 
other  words  within  this  set:  falsehood,  deception,  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  trick,  trickery,  window-dressing,  pretence,  bluff, 
sham,  insincerity,  fraud,  cheat,  swindle,  hoax,  disguise, 
distort,  forge,  counterfeit,  fake.  The  words  found  might 
be  listed  on  a  chart  and  children  encouraged  to  record  some 
of  them  in  their  personal  list  of  new  or  interesting  words. 


WORDS  IN  CONTEXT 

Encourage  children  to  discuss  unfamiliar  words.  Help  them 
establish  a  context  in  which  each  word  can  take  meaning, 
for  instance  by  using  the  word  in  one  or  more  sentences: 
The  cardsharp  rigged  the  deck  of  cards. 

He’s  no  doctor.  He  has  no  qualifications  at  all.  He’s  a  fraud. 
Children  who  are  familiar  with  some  of  these  words  could 
make  up  and  present  such  sentences  to  the  class.  Better 
still,  they  could  present  short  dramatic  improvisations  in 
which  the  words  are  used.  Encourage  children  to  report 
their  subsequent  encounters  with  such  words  in  print, 
conversation,  on  radio  or  TV. 


It  happened  that  a  few  Weeks  later 
Her  Aunt  was  off  to  the  Theatre 
To  see  that  Interesting  Play 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray. 

She  had  refused  to  take  her  Niece 
To  hear  this  Entertaining  Piece: 

A  Deprivation  Just  and  Wise 
To  Punish  her  for  Telling  Lies. 

That  Night  a  Fire  did  break  out  — 
You  should  have  heard  Matilda  Shout! 
You  should  have  heard  her  Scream  and 
Bawl, 

And  throw  the  window  up  and  call 
To  People  passing  in  the  Street  — 
(The  rapidly  increasing  Heat 
Encouraging  her  to  obtain 
Their  confidence)  —  but  all  in  vain! 
For  every  time  she  shouted  “Fire!” 
They  only  answered  “Little  Liar!” 

And  therefore  when  her  Aunt  returned, 
Matilda,  and  the  House,  were  Burned. 
Hilaire  Belloc 


THE  WHOPPER  CONTEST 

Children  will  enjoy  inventing  a  whopper  to  contribute  to  a 
whopper  box.  The  contents  of  the  box  could  be  read  out 
daily  for  a  week  or  two,  with  the  class  voting  for  the  whopper 
they  liked  best. 


A  BOOK  OF  TALL  STORIES 

Tall  stories  modelled  on  those  of  Baron  Munchausen  could 
be  compiled  in  an  illustrated  picture  book  for  younger 
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TALL  TALES 
Fiction 

Alexander,  Lloyd.  The  Truthful  Harp. 
Blair,  Walter.  Tall  Tale  America. 

Boys’  Life.  Pedro’s  Tall  Tales. 

Credle,  Ellis.  Tall  Tales  from  the  High 
Hills. 

Keats,  Ezra  Jack.  John  Henry. 

Little,  Jean.  One  to  Grow  On. 
Malcolmson,  Anne.  Mister  Stormalong. 
Peck,  Leigh.  Pecos  Bill  and  Lightning. 
Shepherd,  Esther.  Paul  Bunyan. 
Stoutenberg,  Adrian.  American  Tall 
Tales. 


children.  The  book  could  be  made  two  feet  tall  and  six 
inches  wide.  Some  children  could  visit  the  classroom  of 
younger  children  to  read  the  stories.  They  should  consider 
how  they  will  present  them. 

LIE  DETECTOR 

Some  children  may  enjoy  writing  out  an  anecdote  about  a 
time  when  they  told  a  lie.  These  could  be  taped,  or  drama¬ 
tized,  perhaps  with  puppets,  or  told  comic  strip  style. 
Other  children  might  improvise  a  play  in  which  an  inveterate 
liar  is  made  to  swallow  a  tiny  detector  that  buzzes  every 
time  he  tells  a  lie. 

STORY  FORMULAS 

Some  children  may  respond  to  the  challenge  of  a  lie-story 
to  be  invented  to  a  given  formula  such  as: 

•  lie  +  admission  +  new  lie  =  ? 

•  whopper  +  fib  +  truth  =  ? 

•  white  lie  +  disguise  +  fraud  =  ? 

•  lie  +  lie  +  found  out  =  ? 

STORY  SEARCH 

Encourage  children  to  consult  the  library  for  stories  that 
involve  lying.  Fables,  folk  and  fairy  stories  are  a  rich  source. 
These  could  be  read  aloud,  taped,  dramatized  or  made  into 
puppet  plays. 

“WHY  THE  OWL  BEHAVES  AS  IT  DOES” 

Ted  Hughes’s  story  of  the  owl  who  deceived  all  the  birds 
with  outrageous  lies  could  be  read  aloud  to  the  class. 
Dramatized,  perhaps  with  cutouts  or  shadow  puppets,  it 
could  be  performed  for  other  classes. 
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WHY  THE  OWL  BEHAVES  AS  IT  DOES 
by  Ted  Hughes 


When  Owl  became  an  Owl,  the  first  thing  he  discovered  was  that  he 
could  see  by  night.  The  next  thing  he  discovered  was  that  none  of  the 
other  birds  could. 

They  could  see  only  by  day.  They  knew  it  was  no  use  trying  to  see  by 
dark  night,  so  at  every  grey  dusk  they  closed  their  eyes  and  slept  until 
the  grey  dawn.  They  had  been  doing  this  for  so  long,  they  had  forgotten 
what  the  dark  was. 

Owl  thought  about  this.  Then  he  went  to  the  other  birds  and  said: 
“I  know  a  country  where  there  are  farms,  but  no  farmers.  You  may  eat 
when  and  where  you  please.  There  are  no  guns,  no  bird-scarers,  no  men. 

I  will  take  you  there  if  you  like.” 

Every  day,  Man  killed  large  numbers  of  the  birds  as  they  were  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  fields.  They  said: 

‘‘This  sounds  like  a  safe,  peaceful  country,  made  for  birds.  Let  us  go 
with  Owl.” 

Owl  smiled  to  himself. 

‘‘Good,”  he  said.  ‘‘Now,  as  we  have  no  passports,  we  shall  have  to 
cross  the  frontier  by  night,  when  no  one  can  see  us.  We  shall  leave  at 
dusk  and  should  be  there  by  dawn.” 

When  dusk  came,  Owl  led  all  the  birds  to  a  rabbit  hole  on  the  hill. 

‘‘Hold  each  other’s  hands,”  he  cried.  “I  will  lead  you.” 

All  the  rabbits  that  lived  on  the  hill  ran  up  to  see  what  new  game  the 
birds  were  playing.  Owl  led  the  way  down  into  the  dark  hole. 

‘‘Is  this  night,  then?”  whispered  the  linnets  in  the  pitchy  darkness  of 
the  hole. 

“Hmm,”  said  the  crows.  ‘‘So  this  is  night.” 

It  was  so  dark  down  the  hole  that  the  birds  couldn’t  even  see  their 
own  beaks.  Each  one  clung  to  the  wing  of  the  bird  in  front  and  followed 
blindly.  Owl  led  them  to  and  fro  in  the  loops  and  twists  of  the  hole  for 
about  five  mintues.  By  that  time,  the  birds,  who  were  not  at  all  used  to 
walking,  felt  as  if  they  had  been  travelling  for  hours. 

‘‘Is  it  much  further?”  cried  the  swallows.  ‘‘Oh,  our  poor  little  feet!” 

At  last  Owl  shouted: 

“Halt,  while  I  see  if  it’s  all  clear  up  ahead.” 

He  popped  his  head  out  of  the  rabbit  hole  and  looked  around.  It  was 
darker  than  when  they  had  entered  the  hole  a  few  minutes  before,  but 
it  was  not  yet  quite  night.  There  was  still  a  pale  light  in  the  west. 
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“Here  we  are!”  he  cried  then.  “Over  the  border,  just  as  dawn  is 
breaking.” 

And  he  led  the  birds  out  into  the  open.  All  the  rabbits  ran  up  again 
and  sat,  one  ear  up  and  one  ear  down,  watching  the  birds  with  very 
puzzled  expressions. 

“Is  this  the  new  country?”  asked  the  birds,  and  they  crept  close 
together,  looking  round  at  the  almost  dark  landscape. 

“This  is  it,”  said  Owl.  “And  that  is  dawn  you  can  see  breaking  in  the 
east.” 

The  birds  had  quite  lost  their  bearings  in  the  dark  underground,  and 
the  landscape  was  now  too  dark  to  recognize  as  the  one  they  knew  so 
well  by  day.  They  believed  everything  that  Owl  said. 

Owl  led  them  off  the  hill  and  down  towards  a  farm. 

“But  it  seems  to  be  getting  darker,”  said  the  doves  suddenly. 

“Ah,  I  am  glad  you  noticed  that,”  said  Owl.  “That  is  something  I 
forgot  to  tell  you.  In  this  country,  day  is  darker  than  dawn.” 

He  smiled  to  himself,  but  the  birds  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay. 

“But  what  about  the  nights?”  they  cried.  “If  day  is  darker  than 
dawn,  how  dark  are  the  nights?” 

Owl  stopped  and  looked  at  them.  They  couldn’t  see  his  face,  but  they 
could  tell  that  he  was  very  serious. 

“Night  here,”  he  said,  “is  so  dark,  so  terribly  dark,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  mere  bird  to  survive  one  glimpse  of  it.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do 
if  you  want  to  keep  alive.  You  must  close  your  eyes  as  tight  as  you  can  as 
soon  as  the  dark  of  the  day  begins  to  turn  grey.  You  must  keep  them 
closed  until  I  awake  you  at  grey  dawn.  One  peep  at  the  dark,  and  you 
are  dead  birds.” 

Then,  without  another  word,  he  led  them  into  the  stackyard  of  the 
farm. 

The  farm  lights  were  out.  The  farmer  was  sleeping.  The  farm  was  silent. 

“Here  you  are,”  said  Owl.  “Just  as  I  promised.  Now  feed.” 

The  birds  scratched  and  pecked,  but  by  now  it  was  too  dark  to  see  a 
thing.  At  last  they  learned  to  find  the  grains  by  feeling  with  their  feet. 
But  it  was  slow  work. 

Meanwhile  Owl  sat  on  the  corner  of  the  barn,  overlooking  the  stack¬ 
yard.  Whenever  he  felt  like  it,  he  dropped  down  and  snatched  up  a 
nightingale  or  a  willow-warbler.  In  the  pitch  dark,  the  rest  of  the  birds 
were  no  wiser.  “This  is  better  than  rats  and  mice  and  beetles,”  said  Owl, 
as  he  cleaned  the  blood  from  his  beak.  By  the  time  the  first  grey  light 
showed  in  the  sky,  Owl  was  fuller  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life. 
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He  gave  a  shout: 

“Here  comes  the  grey  of  dusk.  Hurry,  hurry!  We  must  get  to  our  beds 
and  close  our  eyes  before  the  terrible  dark  comes.” 

Tumbling  over  each  other  and  bumping  into  things,  the  birds  ran 
towards  his  voice.  When  they  were  all  gathered,  he  led  them  to  a  near¬ 
by  copse  which  was  full  of  brambles. 

“Here  is  good  roosting,”  said  Owl.  “I  will  awaken  you  at  dawn.” 

And  so,  in  the  grey  of  dawn,  which  Owl  had  told  them  was  the  grey 
of  dusk,  the  birds  closed  their  eyes.  All  that  bright  day  they  stood  in 
groups  under  the  brambles,  their  eyes  tightly  closed.  Some  of  them  were 
too  frightened  to  fall  asleep.  Not  one  of  them  dared  to  open  an  eye.  One 
look  at  that  darkness,  Owl  had  said,  and  you  are  dead  birds. 

Owl  dozed  happily  in  the  dark  hollow  of  a  tree.  His  trick  was  working 
perfectly.  He  was  very  pleased  with  himself.  No  more  mice  and  rats  and 
beetles  for  him. 

At  dusk  he  gave  a  shout. 

“Here  is  dawn,”  he  told  the  birds.  “Back  to  our  feeding.” 

And  he  led  them  back  to  the  farm  where  everything  happened  as  the 
night  before. 

In  this  way,  Owl  grew  fat  and  contented,  while  the  other  birds  grew 
wretched. 

They  grew  tired  of  scraping  in  the  dark  stackyard.  Sometimes  they 
swallowed  a  grain,  but  as  often  it  was  a  cinder.  The  farm  cocks  and  hens 
that  picked  the  stackyard  over  from  end  to  end  all  day  long  had  not  left 
much  for  the  birds. 

And  when  they  fell  asleep,  they  were  terrified  lest  they  have  a  dream, 
open  their  eyes  without  thinking,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  deadly 
darkness.  It  was  a  great  strain.  Owl  was  continually  warning  them  of  the 
danger. 

“One  peep  at  that  darkness,”  he  kept  saying,  “and  you  are  dead  birds.  ” 

If  only  one  little  bird  had  peeped,  for  only  one  second,  with  only  one 
eye,  he  would  have  seen  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  deadly  darkness. 
He  would  have  seen  the  sun,  and  the  countryside  he  knew  so  well.  But 
Owl  made  sure  that  none  ever  did. 

The  birds  grew  thin.  Their  feathers  began  to  fall  out.  Their  feet  ached 
with  never  being  used.  They  did  not  like  the  new  country. 

They  complained  among  themselves. 

At  last,  one  dusk,  when  Owl  awoke  them  with  his  usual  cry:  “Dawn!” 
they  all  went  up  to  him  and  told  him  they  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
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“Please  lead  us  back  to  our  own  country,”  said  the  birds. 

Owl  was  worried.  He  wanted  to  keep  the  birds  in  his  power.  He  didn’t 
want  to  go  back  to  eating  rats,  mice  and  beetles. 

Then  he  had  an  idea. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “You  are  right.  This  is  a  fine  country,  and  not  danger¬ 
ous.  But,  as  you  say,  it  is  hard  to  make  a  living  here.  Let  us  find  the  hole 
by  which  we  came  and  return  to  our  own  country.” 

He  led  them  up  to  the  rabbit  warren  on  the  hill.  It  was  almost  dark. 

“Here  are  the  birds  playing  that  game  again,”  said  the  rabbits,  and 
they  all  ran  up  to  stare. 

“Now,”  said  Owl  to  the  birds.  “It  was  one  of  these  holes,  but  just 
which  one  I  cannot  remember.  Can  any  of  you  remember?” 

“I  think  it  might  have  been  this  one,”  said  Cuckoo. 

“Or  perhaps  this  one,”  said  Jenny  Wren. 

“Let  us  try  them  all,”  said  Owl. 

Most  of  the  birds  didn’t  dare  to  enter  the  holes  lest  they  get  lost.  The 
ones  that  did  were  soon  up  again  saying: 

“This  one  comes  out  here.” 

And: 

“This  one  comes  out  here.” 

Owl  pretended  to  be  distressed. 

“We  have  lost  our  way  back,  and  it  is  all  my  fault.  Oh  dear!”  he  cried. 
Then  he  made  his  voice  sound  very  brave,  as  he  said: 

“As  we  are  here  for  good,  let  us  make  the  best  of  it.” 

And  he  led  them  down  to  the  stackyard  for  the  night’s  feeding. 

So  it  went  on,  for  almost  a  year. 

At  last  the  birds  decided  they  had  had  enough.  They  were  too  un¬ 
happy  to  go  on  living. 

“This  is  no  life  whatsoever,”  they  said  to  each  other. 

“Let  us  all  die  bravely,  and  at  once,”  said  Robin,  “rather  than  go 
on  dying  slowly  in  this  miserable  way.” 

“We  will  do  that!”  cried  the  storm-cocks.  “Let  us  all  die  bravely 
together,  rather  than  live  like  this.” 

“But  how?”  said  Little  Gold-Crested  Wren.  “How  can  we  die?” 

“Let  us  open  our  eyes,”  said  Robin,  “to  the  deadly  darkness.  Owl  said 
that  will  kill  us  all.” 

The  unhappy  birds  went  out  with  Owl  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He 
led  them  to  the  stackyard  as  usual,  and  took  up  his  post.  But  instead 
of  trying  to  find  food,  the  birds  all  sat  down  together  in  a  big  close 
group  in  the  middle  of  the  yard.  They  had  decided  what  to  do.  But  Owl 
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knew  nothing  of  it.  He  stared  down.  Softly,  the  birds  began  to  sing  their 
old  songs. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  cried  Owl.  “You’ll  starve  if  you 
don’t  eat!” 

But  the  birds  took  no  notice  of  him.  They  went  on  singing,  in  their 
thin,  hungry  voices.  It  was  a  long  time  since  they  had  sung.  Now  they 
sang  very  low,  and  very  sadly. 

It  was  a  bright  night,  with  a  full  moon,  but  Owl  couldn’t  catch  a  single 
one  of  those  birds.  They  were  pressed  far  too  closely  one  against  another. 
He  couldn’t  even  pick  one  from  the  edge  of  the  group.  And  they  sang 
all  night  long. 

By  dawn  Owl  was  furious. 

“Dusk!”  he  cried.  “Back  to  the  copse!  Here  comes  the  deadly  dark.” 

He  was  very  hungry.  But  he  knew  what  he  would  do.  He  would  sneak 
down  on  them  by  broad  day,  when  they  were  standing  under  the 
brambles  with  their  eyes  tight  shut.  Then  he  would  eat  his  fill.  He 
would  have  a  song-thrush,  a  yellow-hammer,  a  green-finch,  and  five 
bluetits  — 

“Where  are  you  going?”  he  cried. 

Instead  of  following  him  back  to  the  copse,  the  birds  had  turned  up 
the  hill.  Following  the  rising  ground,  they  came  at  last  to  the  very  top. 
All  around  them  lay  the  dark  landscape.  They  gathered  under  the  three 
elm  trees  there  and  faced  the  first  grey  line  that  was  showing  in  the  east. 
Then,  once  more,  they  began  to  sing  their  old  songs. 

Soon  the  deadly  darkness  would  begin  to  spread  through  the  sky.  Or 
so  they  thought.  They  stared  into  the  brightening  dawn  and  sang, 
holding  their  eyes  as  wide  as  they  could  to  catch  the  first  rays  of  deadly 
darkness. 

Oh,  they  were  so  tired  of  their  lives. 

To  die  like  this  was  better  than  to  live  as  they  had  been  doing,  going 
nowhere  but  where  Owl  led  them,  always  in  darkness,  scraping  their 
feet  raw  for  a  few  grains. 

They  sang,  and  stared  into  the  dawn.  Every  moment  they  expected 
the  first  killing  ray  of  black  to  shoot  out  of  the  bright  East. 

At  the  edge  of  the  field  Owl  was  beating  his  head  with  his  wings.  He 
knew  what  the  result  would  be.  In  a  few  minutes  the  sun  would  rise, 
and  the  birds  would  recognize  the  landscape  round  them. 

“Come  home!”  he  cried.  “You  sillies!  You’ll  all  be  killed  dead  as 
stones.  Come  home  and  close  your  eyes!” 

But  the  birds  had  no  more  interest  in  anything  that  Owl  said.  They 
only  wanted  to  die. 
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Slowly  the  sun  put  its  burning  red  edge  into  the  sky. 

Lark  gave  a  shriek.  He  sprang  up  into  the  air. 

“It’s  the  sun!’’  he  cried.  “It’s  real  day!” 

Slowly  the  sun  rose. 

As  it  rose,  the  birds  flew  up  into  the  branches  of  the  elms,  dancing 
on  the  twigs,  and  singing  till  their  heads  rang. 

“It’s  the  sun!”  they  sang.  “It’s  real  day!” 

From  under  a  blackthorn  bush  at  the  field’s  edge,  Owl  stared  in  rage. 
Then  he  ducked  his  head,  and  flew  away  down  the  hedge,  low  over  the 
ground.  Even  so,  the  birds  saw  him. 

“He  tricked  us!”  they  cried.  “And  there  he  goes!  There  goes  the 
trickster!” 

In  a  shouting  mob,  all  the  birds  flocked  after  Owl.  All  the  way 
back  to  his  tree  they  beat  him  with  their  wings,  and  pulled  out  his 
feathers.  He  buried  himself  deep  in  his  hollow  tree. 

The  birds  flew  up  into  the  tree  top  and  sang  on. 

And  so  it  is  still. 

Every  morning  the  birds  sing,  and  the  Owl  flies  back  to  his  dark  hole. 
When  the  birds  see  him,  they  mob  him,  remembering  his  trick.  He  dare 
come  out  only  at  night,  to  scrape  a  bare  living  on  rats,  mice  and  beetles. 

“RIDDLES  IN  THE  DARK” 

Pages  58  to  63  consist  of  a  famous  passage  from  T he  Hobbit, 
by  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien.  Bilbo  Baggins,  the  hobbit  hero,  is  lost 
and  alone  in  a  deep,  dark  goblin  tunnel  under  a  mountain. 
Suddenly,  in  the  pitch  dark,  Bilbo  splashes  into  the  water 
of  a  lake. 

Hobbits  are  quaint  little  people,  “half  our  height”. 
Tolkien’s  description  of  them,  from  the  first  chapter  of 
The  Hobbit,  is  included  here  and  could  be  read  to  the 
children  before  the  extract  in  Mediamind. 

I  suppose  hobbits  need  some  description  nowadays,  since  they  have 
become  rare  and  shy  of  the  Big  People,  as  they  call  us.  They  are  (or 
were)  a  little  people,  about  half  our  height,  and  smaller  than  the  bearded 
Dwarves.  Hobbits  have  no  beards.  There  is  little  or  no  magic  about 
them,  except  the  ordinary  everyday  sort  which  helps  them  to  disappear 
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quietly  and  quickly  when  large  stupid  folk  like  you  and  me  come 
blundering  along,  making  a  noise  like  elephants  which  they  can  hear 
a  mile  off.  They  are  inclined  to  be  fat  in  the  stomach;  they  dress  in 
bright  colours  (chiefly  green  and  yellow);  wear  no  shoes,  because  their 
feet  grow  natural  leathery  soles  and  thick  warm  brown  hair  like  the 
stuff  on  their  heads  (which  is  curly);  have  long  clever  brown 
fingers,  good-natured  faces,  and  laugh  deep  fruity  laughs  (especially 
after  dinner,  which  they  have  twice  a  day  when  they  can  get  it).  Now 
you  know  enough  to  go  on  with. 


The  reading  of  the  extract  in  Mediamind  should  be  as 
dramatic  as  possible.  A  rehearsed,  taped  version  with  suitable 
atmospheric  music  and  sound  effects  would  be  ideal.  The 
person  playing  Gollum  might  emphasize  his  sibilants, 
particularly  in  “preciouss”.  Bilbo’s  voice  should  be  suitably 
squeaky  with  fright.  After  the  reading  let  the  children  savour 
the  riddles.  In  discussion  groups  they  might  consider  in  what 
ways  the  answers  were  correct.  They  might  also  consider  the 
question  Is  a  riddle  like  a  poem? 


Voiceless  it  cries, 
Wingless  flutters, 
Toothless  bites, 
Mouthless  mutters. 


GOLLUM  AND  BILBO  AS  PUPPETS 
Some  children  might  make  puppets  of  Gollum  and  Bilbo 
and  dramatize  the  riddle  contest  for  audiences  in  and  beyond 
the  classroom. 


FURTHER  ADVENTURES  OF  BILBO  BAGGINS 
The  Hobbit  could  be  made  available  for  interested  readers, 
preferably  in  several  paperback  copies.  Alternatively,  the 
book  could  be  read  aloud  to  the  class,  serial  fashion,  by  the 
teacher.  The  fantastical  world  Tolkien  has  created  could 
then  become  a  rich  source  of  inspiration  for  discussion, 
painting,  puppetry,  story  writing.  Vivid  experiences  of  this 
kind  create  an  atmosphere  of  shared  ideas  and  feelings 
upon  which  language  thrives. 
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RIDDLES 

Bishop,  Ann.  Hey  Riddle  Riddle! 
Bishop,  Ann.  Noah  Riddle? 

Bruce,  Dana.  Tell  Me  a  Riddle. 
Cameron,  Polly.  The  2  Ton  Canary  and 
Other  Nonsense  Riddles. 

Leach,  Maria.  Riddle  Me,  Riddle  Me,  Ree. 
Morrison,  Lillian.  Black  Within  and  Red 
Without. 

Rees,  Ennis.  Riddles,  Riddles  Every¬ 
where. 

Withers,  Carl  and  Benet,  Sula.  Riddles 
of  Many  Lands. 


RIDDLE  SEARCH  AND  CONTEST 
Interested  children  could  collect  riddles  in  preparation  for 
a  riddle  contest  between  class  teams.  Friends,  family,  other 
teachers  and  the  resources  centre  might  be  consulted  as 
possible  sources  of  riddles. 

A  RIDDLE  BOOK  FOR  YOUNGER  CHILDREN 
Simple  riddles  could  be  collected  in  an  illustrated  book  for 
young  children.  The  book  could  be  designed  so  that  the 
answer  to  each  riddle  is  not  immediately  readable.  It  could 
be  written  upside  down  or  on  another  page.  It  could  be  given 
not  in  words,  but  by  an  illustration  or  a  photograph  cut 
from  a  magazine  or  newspaper. 


CONVERSATIONS 

Pages  64  and  65  present  abstract  shapes  representing  con¬ 
versations  between  pairs  of  people  seen  in  silhouette. 
Children  are  asked  to  imagine  what  is  being  said.  Working 
in  pairs  they  could  create  conversations  and  act  them  out  for 
other  children  to  identify.  They  should  be  prepared  to  justify 
their  interpretation  by  referring  to  the  nature  of  the  shapes  — 
spiky  shapes,  for  instance,  might  suggest  anger,  cruelty,  a 
quarrel  or  the  telling  of  an  exciting  story.  Conversation 
topics  may  change  according  to  changes  of  line  within  each 
shape.  There  are  no  correct  interpretations:  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  respond  as  they  see  fit.  Children  could 
discuss  the  effect  that  could  be  produced  by  the  use  of 
different  colours  in  the  conversation  shapes.  They  may  think 
it  changes  the  topic  or  the  mood,  or  both. 

MAKING  CONVERSATION  SHAPES 

Children  might  depict  other  conversations  using  a  variety  of 

media  —  pencil,  crayon,  paint  on  paper,  corrugated  card- 
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board,  crumpled  paper,  acetate  transparencies,  string,  wool 
or  coloured  cottons.  They  could  also  prepare  an  accompany¬ 
ing  conversation  on  a  script  and  display  it  beside  the  abstract 
conversation.  Children  might  experiment  with  monologues, 
dialogues  with  three  or  more  people  and  crowd  talk. 

DEPICT  OUR  CONVERSATION 

Pairs  of  children  might  present  30  to  60  seconds  of  dialogue 
—  perhaps  three  or  four  responses  —  for  other  children  to 
express  visually.  The  abstract  conversations  could  then  be 
shared.  The  artists  might  explain  why  the  conversations 
took  the  form  and  colour  they  did. 

VISUALIZING  TALK-WORDS 

A  team  of  children  could  list  words  having  to  do  with  talk: 
mutter  mumble  stutter  stammer  snap  murmur 

bark  boiler  shout  boom  hiss  whisper 

Each  of  these  words  could  be  visualized  in  abstract  form 
and  displayed.  Posters  for  each  word  might  be  made. 
Murmur,  for  instance,  might  have  several  variations  and 
these  might  all  be  shown  on  the  murmur  poster. 

WORDS  FOR  VOICES 

Another  list  could  be  made  of  words  describing  kinds  of 
voices: 

husky  shrill  harsh  rasping  sweet  soft 

soothing  syrupy  cooing  purring  sfrictent  resonant 

velvety. 

Visual  depictions  could  be  made  for  these.  Some  children 
may  like  to  make  up  characters  whose  names  suggest  some¬ 
thing  about  their  voices:  Shrilla  Staylong,  Hud  Husky,  Rod 
Rasp,  Hush  Tone,  Purra  Pettipat.  These  characters  could 
feature  in  stories  and  improvisations. 
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There  must  be  encouragement  and 
stimulation  of  imagination  and  uncon¬ 
ventional  interpretation  of  experience 
in  general;  this  is  particularly  true  in 
problem-solving  activities.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  especially  in  childhood  and 
early  youth,  that  novel  ideas  and  un¬ 
conventional  patterns  of  action  should 
be  more  widely  tolerated,  not  criticised 
too  soon  and  too  often. 

Jerome  Weisner 


PICTURE  TALK 

Pages  66  and  67  present  a  What-If?  situation:  What  if  our 
voices  made  images  rather  than  sounds?  The  speculations 
touched  off  by  this  spread  begin  with  the  assumption  that 
man  has  no  language.  However,  he  has  the  marvellous 
faculty  for  projecting  pictures  into  space.  Let  children  work 
in  groups  and  attempt  to  interpret  what  the  girl  and  the  boy 
are  “saying”.  The  various  interpretations  might  be  recorded 
on  a  chart. 

Children  will  see  that  their  various  interpretations  differ. 
Ask  them  why  they  think  this  is  so.  They  may  see  that  picture 
talk  is  less  explicit,  less  exact  than  words  can  be.  The  follow¬ 
ing  questions  will  help  them  to  see  this: 

Is  the  girl  telling  about  a  summer  camp  this  year,  last  year 
or  in  the  future?  Could  her  picture  talk  be  adjusted  to  show 
time? 

Does  the  girl’s  picture  talk  indicate  her  feelings?  If  so, 
what  are  they? 

Is  the  boy  talking  about  one  baseball  game  or  many? 
What  messages  do  you  get  concerning  time  in  his  picture 
talk? 

Can  you  tell  his  feelings?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

Does  the  girl  show  why  she  went  to  the  camp?  What  could 
have  been  some  of  her  reasons? 

Why  did  the  boy  play  baseball? 

How  could  their  picture  talk  be  adjusted  to  show  the  reasons 
for  what  they  were  doing? 


WHAT  IF?  WHAT  THEN? 

What-if?  situations  are  valuable  exercises  in  language  and 
thought.  Children  should  follow  them  through  to  their  logical 
conclusions,  as  do  writers  of  science  fiction  and  children’s 
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fantasy.  If  in  science  fiction,  for  instance,  a  scientist  dis¬ 
covers  a  formula  to  make  people  live  for  three  hundred 
years,  the  author  must  be  prepared  to  consider  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this.  The  questions  on  page  67  prompt  children  to 
consider  some  of  the  implications  of  picture  talk. 

If  your  voice  made  images  instead  of  sounds  would  the 
images  he  flat  or  three-dimensional ? 

Some  children  may  see  that  the  girl’s  account  of  the  summer 
camp  is  pictured  two-dimensionally,  whereas  the  boy’s  is 
somewhat  three-dimensional,  though  necessarily  repre¬ 
sented  flat  on  the  page.  Children  could  compare  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  formats. 

How  long  would  images  last  in  the  air ? 

Children  may  recognize  a  practical  problem  if  picture- talk 
images  faded  as  quickly  as  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice. 
They  may  decide  that  images  would  last  as  long  as  the 
speaker  wished  them  to.  If  so,  what  if  someone  else  wanted 
to  “speak”  and  needed  the  space  the  previous  speaker’s 
images  were  occupying?  What  rules  could  be  drawn  up? 
What  would  happen  at  committee  meetings  or  in  school 
where  many  people  talk,  often  at  once? 

Would  learning  to  talk  be  easier  or  more  difficult? 
Children  may  notice  a  baby  in  the  spread  gazing  up  at  the 
picture  talk.  They  could  consider  what  baby’s  own  first 
pictures  might  be.  Would  they  look  like  adult  picture  talk? 
Could  babies  “talk”  more  easily  in  pictures  than  they  do 
with  words  in  real  life? 

Would  picture  talk  be  the  same  in  every  country? 
Children  could  consider  whether  there  would  be  French, 
German,  Italian  and  other  “foreign”  versions  of  picture  talk 
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or  if  picture  talk  would  be  a  universal  language  that  all 
could  understand  instantly.  Would  there  be  “foreign” 
accents?  Would  any  translations  be  necessary?  Would  it  be 
better  for  the  world  if  we  all  spoke  a  universal  language 
in  picture  talk?  As  children  pursue  this  theme  to  its  logical 
conclusions,  further  questions  will  arise.  Time  could  be  set 
aside  each  day  for  group  discussion  of  these.  Questions  such 
as  the  following  could  be  written  on  cards  and  handed  to 
group  leaders.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  generate 
their  own  questions  as  well: 

•  How  would  you  have  a  conversation 
in  the  dark? 

with  someone  in  the  next  room? 
over  the  telephone? 

•  How  would  you  shout  in  picture  talk? 

•  What  would  a  whisper  look  like? 

•  What  would  it  be  like  to  walk  into  a  crowded  room  where 
everyone  was  “talking”  at  once? 

•  Could  you  write  in  picture  talk? 

Some  children  may  like  to  make  up  picture  talk  to  replace 
the  following: 

•  What  did  you  say? 

•  Would  you  say  that  again? 

•  Could  you  speak  a  little  louder? 

•  Could  you  speak  a  little  slower? 

•  Please  lower  your  voice. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  PICTURE  TALK 
Some  children  may  enjoy  experimenting  with  presentations 
of  picture  talk.  They  might  discuss  ways  of  doing  this.  Would 
they  use  paper  and  pencil?  Could  they  project  images  on 
acetate  sheets,  or  photographic  transparencies  onto  a  wall, 
or  a  gauze  curtain,  or  airfilled  balloons? 
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FEELINGS  IN  PICTURES 

Some  children  may  like  to  express  a  strong  feeling  in  picture 
talk.  Ask  them  how  they  would  communicate  a  fear  of  the 
dark,  an  exciting  outing,  a  boring  day,  a  birthday  party. 
Some  might  suggest  that  colours  could  convey  various  moods 
and  feelings. 

PICTURE-TALK  AUDIENCES 

Opportunity  should  be  given  for  children  to  share  their 
picture  talk  with  an  audience  and  to  listen  to  the  various 
interpretations  of  their  “conversations”. 


WHAT  IF  PICTURES  TALKED 

Pages  68  and  69  present  a  twist  on  the  What-if?  situation 
by  asking  “What  if  pictures  talked?”  Four  Victorian  paint¬ 
ings  are  reproduced  in  the  spread  as  if  they  were  hanging 
on  a  wall.  Let  children  decide  for  themselves  in  what  way  a 
picture  might  talk.  Some  will  bring  the  characters  to  life  and 
build  a  dramatic  incident  into  a  story.  Others  may  wish  to 
talk  with  the  characters.  Some  may  imagine  the  picture 
itself  talking  —  about  the  artist  (where  he  lived,  what  he 
looked  like,  where  he  got  his  inspiration);  about  his  models; 
how  his  painting  was  received  by  his  friends,  by  the  critics; 
who  owned  it  down  through  the  years.  Some  children  may 
imagine  overhearing  a  conversation  between  the  picture  and 
its  characters,  or  between  two  or  more  pictures  as  they  hang 
on  the  wall. 

Children  may  write  stories,  monologue,  dialogue  or  impro¬ 
vise  plays  in  which  the  characters  come  to  life.  Characters 
could  tell  their  stories  up  to  the  point  in  time  in  which  the 
painting  has  “frozen”  them.  They  may  continue  their  lives 
beyond  that  point  into  their  future,  or  step  from  the  frames 
into  today’s  world. 
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The  typical  question-and-answer  treat¬ 
ment  of  teacher-led  reading  for  under¬ 
standing  leads  many  children  to  adopt 
a  passive  role,  as  they  await  the 
teacher’s  questions.  Here,  children  are 
invited  to  make  a  personal  response 
immediately  after  the  reading  —  by 
silently  rereading,  talking  with  a 
neighbour,  commenting  or  asking  a 
question  of  the  teacher. 


COLLECTING  PICTURES  THAT  TALK 
Some  children  may  enjoy  making  a  collection  from 
magazines  of  pictures  that  talk.  These  could  be  kept  in  a 
box  or  folder  as  additional  stimulus  material. 

“LOUIS  GOES  TO  SCHOOL” 

The  episode  in  Mediamind  from  TheT rumpet  of  the  Swan, 
by  E.  B.  White  (pages  70  to  75),  tells  how  Louis  the  swan 
went  to  school  and  what  happened  a  year  and  a  half  later, 
when  he  rejoined  his  family. 

Louis  cannot  make  a  sound.  His  loving  father  and  mother 
sadly  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fact  that  Louis  is  “defec¬ 
tive”.  But  defective  Louis  is  also  determined,  and  he  makes 
for  the  ranch  where  young  Sam  Beaver  lives  in  Montana. 
“Perhaps”,  (he  thinks)  “Sam  will  let  me  go  to  school  with 
him,  and  the  teacher  will  show  me  how  to  write.  Then  I 
can  wear  a  slate  around  my  neck  and  carry  a  chalk  pencil.” 

After  using  the  above  information  to  set  the  scene  for  the 
children,  read  the  excerpt  aloud  to  the  class.  A  taped  version, 
well  rehearsed  and  lively,  with  one  child  as  narrator  and 
others  taking  the  various  parts,  would  also  be  effective. 

Let  children  respond  to  the  passage  in  their  own  way, 
and  accept  their  comments  and  how  they  feel  about  it.  Some 
of  their  remarks  might  form  the  basis  of  discussion.  Some  of 
the  following  questions  may  be  of  value  in  developing  a 
flagging  discussion.  They  might  be  written  on  cards  for 
easier  handling. 

•  Do  you  think  it  was  worthwhile  for  Louis  to  learn  to  read 
and  write? 

•  How  might  he  put  these  abilities  to  good  use? 

•  How  did  the  children  in  grade  one  react  to  Louis’s  presence 
in  class? 
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•  Is  it  usual  for  little  children  to  show  they  are  pleased  when 
a  classmate  does  something  well? 

•  What  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Hammerbotham?  Would  you  like 
to  be  in  her  class? 

•  What  would  happen  if  a  real  trumpeter  swan  visited  grade 
one  at  your  school? 


I  CAN  REMEMBER 

Children  may  enjoy  sharing  reminiscences  of  funny  or 
unusual  incidents  from  their  early  days  at  school.  They 
may  recall  times  when  a  classmate  did  something  very  well, 
and  how  everyone  felt  about  it. 


YOUR  DEFINITION  OF  CATASTROPHE 
Definitions  of  “catastrophe”  similar  to  Jennie’s  could  be 
read  to  the  class,  taped,  displayed  or  collected  in  a  booklet. 
Children  may  wish  to  make  up  similar  definitions  of  other 
big  words:  “mischievousness”,  “impossibility”,  “misinter¬ 
pretation”. 


DISAPPOINTMENT 

Louis  had  hoped  to  communicate  with  his  family  by  learning 
to  read  and  write.  He  felt  keenly  disappointed.  Some  children 
will  recall  similar  disappointments  in  their  lives.  They  may 
like  to  share  these  with  the  class,  talk  about  them  in  small 
groups  or  write  them  as  an  anecdote  or  poem.  Some  children, 
preferring  not  to  reveal  themselves,  might  respond  to  the 
story  title  “Disappointed!” . 


All  the  activities  suggested  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  all  children  in  the  class. 
A  variety  of  activities  should  be  going 
on  simultaneously.  Some  suggestions 
may  be  used  by  only  one  or  two 
children. 

To  make  it  easier  for  children  to  work 
on  their  own,  directions  may  be  printed 
on  cards  and  given  to  them  to  use  as 
they  work.  These  cards  can  rotate 
among  the  members  of  a  group. 


j  . . 


LOUIS  AS  A  PUPPET 

A  puppet  version  of  the  excerpt  could  be  produced.  The 
return  of  Louis  to  his  family  could  be  presented  by  means 
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of  “arm”  puppets  in  a  blacked-out  box  stage.  A  child’s  arm 
becomes  the  swan’s  neck,  the  hand  and  fingers  its  head 
and  beak. 

OTHER  HIGHLIGHTS  FROM  THE  TRUMPET  OF 
THE  SWAN 

Children  who  have  enjoyed  reading  this  story  (which 
should  be  made  freely  available)  may  enjoy  presenting 
rehearsed  readings  from  other  parts  of  the  book.  These 
could  be  taped.  The  delightful  dialogue  lends  itself  to 
dramatization.  The  conversations  between  the  swan  and 
cob  and  the  cob  and  Louis  in  the  early  chapters  are  very 
amusing.  The  cob  is  a  garrulous  fellow,  fond  of  his  own 
voice,  and  given  to  resounding  phrases.  Louis  s  adventures 
as  an  overnight  guest  in  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  Boston, 
(Chapter  15)  should  find  an  appreciative  audience. 

MESSAGES  ARE  WHERE  YOU  FIND  THEM 
The  spread  on  pages  76  to  77  depicts  an  antique  shop. 
Encircled  is  a  close-up  of  part  of  the  shop  containing,  among 
other  things,  a  map.  The  questions  on  the  page  suggest  it 

is  a  treasure  map. 

DISCOVERING  A  MAP 

Have  groups  of  children  discuss  the  questions:  How  would 
you  react  if  you  found  the  treasure  map  — 

•  crumpled  in  a  wastepaper  basket? 

e  framed  and  hanging  in  someone’s  living  room? 

•  displayed  in  a  museum? 

•  reproduced  in  a  history  textbook? 

•  published  in  a  newspaper? 

A  summary  of  their  reactions  could  be  listed  on  the  chalk¬ 
board.  From  the  ensuing  discussion  it  may  become  evident 
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that  the  meaning  of  a  message  sometimes  depends  on  where 
it  is  found.  Crumpled  in  a  wastepaper  basket,  for  instance, 
this  map  might  be  thought  valueless,  scarcely  worth  a 
glance.  Framed  on  a  wall,  it  might  be  thought  of  only  as  a 
piece  of  decoration,  created  solely  for  that  purpose,  carry¬ 
ing  no  other  message. 

DISCOVERING  A  HIDDEN  MAP 

Now  have  children  discuss  the  question  But  what  if  you  had 
found  the  map  somewhere  in  this  shop? 

Ask  them  to  suggest  places  in  which  the  map  might  have 
been  concealed.  Reactions  to  the  discovery  of  a  hidden  map 
could  be  listed  and  compared  with  their  earlier  reactions. 
Now,  perhaps,  different  meanings  are  read  into  the  map. 
Perhaps  the  map  has  lain  unnoticed  since  the  day  it  was 
created.  Perhaps  a  treasure  lies  buried  somewhere  —  and 
the  map  can  tell  where .... 

COMPLETING  THE  MAP 

The  map  in  the  spread  has  been  left  incomplete.  Children 
may  enjoy  recreating  it  for  themselves.  They  could  fill  in 
the  missing  detail.  To  make  the  map  look  authentic,  they 
could  yellow  the  paper,  crumple,  tatter  or  singe  the  edges, 
tear  off  a  corner.  Questions  such  as  these  may  stimulate 
imagination: 

•  How  old  is  the  map? 

•  Is  it  a  mariner’s  map? 

•  Is  it  a  prospector’s? 

•  Was  it  drawn  by  a  pioneer  explorer? 

•  Was  it  made  by  an  educated  man? 

•  Is  the  spelling  old-fashioned? 

•  Is  it  the  map  of  a  lost  island,  a  far-off  river  bank,  a  remote 
stretch  of  coastline? 


BURIED  TREASURE 
Non-Fiction 

Clarke,  Arthur  Charles.  Indian  Ocean 
Treasure. 

Cottrell,  Leonard.  The  Secrets  of 
Tutankhamen’s  Tomb. 

Friedman,  Estelle.  Digging  Into 
Yesterday. 

Pyle,  Howard.  Howard  Pyle’s  Book  of 
Pirates. 

Stockton,  Frank  R.  Buccaneers  and 
Pirates  of  Our  Coasts. 

Suggs,  Robert  C.  Modern  Discoveries 
in  Archaeology. 

Fiction 

Biber,  Yehoash.  The  Treasure  of  the 
Turkish  Pasha. 

Bice,  Clare.  The  Great  Island. 

Burgess,  Robert  F.  The  Mystery  of 
the  Mound  Key. 

Calahan,  Harold  Augustin.  Back  to 
Treasure  Island. 

Fleischman,  Sid.  The  Ghost  In  the 
Noonday  Sun. 

Laurence,  Mildred.  The  Treasure  and 
the  Song. 

St.  John,  Wylly  Folk.  The  Secrets  of 
Hidden  Creek. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Treasure  Island. 
Trease,  Geoffrey.  No  Boats  on 
Bannermere. 
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IMPROVISATIONS 

Groups  of  children  might  present  improvisations  in  which 
they  come  across  the  map  in  any  of  the  places  suggested  on 
pages  76  and  77.  Maps  already  made  could  be  used  in  the 
improvisations.  Children  might  work  out  plot  and  characters 
in  advance. 

TELL  A  STORY 

Some  children  may  enjoy  writing  an  adventure  story  featur¬ 
ing  the  map.  Others  may  prefer  to  write  a  “novel”  of  several 
chapters,  to  be  bound  and  illustrated.  Some  may  wish  to 
make  a  comic  strip  adventure,  perhaps  in  serial  form. 

STORY  SEARCH 

A  team  of  children  could  look  in  the  library  for  adventure 
stories  involving  maps.  Excerpts  from  Treasure  Island  might 
be  read,  taped  or  dramatized. 

TERCES  SEGASSEM  —  SECRET  MESSAGES 
On  pages  78  to  79  there  are  six  secret  messages  —  seven  if 
the  reversed  title  is  counted.  The  children  should  be  able  to 
understand  the  two  simple  messages  on  page  78.  The  four 
examples  on  page  79  could  be  worked  at  by  the  children  in 
groups.  The  “pig  pen”  code  is  unlikely  to  be  broken  unless 
some  of  the  children  have  come  into  contact  with  it  before. 
There  are  several  versions  of  pig  pen  and  any  book  of  codes 
will  contain  one  or  more  versions.  The  message  on  page  79 
was  coded  as  follows: 


A 

B 

C 

J 

K 

L 

S 

T 

U 

D 

E 

F 

M 

N 

O 

W 

X 

G 

H 

I 

P 

Q 

R 

Y 

Z 

Thus  A  is _ 1 ,  b  is  U ,  J  is  _d  ,  N  is  0  ,  T  isLd,  Y  is  0 . 
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The  “broken”  code 
SO  MET  I  ME  STHEM 
ESS  AGE  I  SHID  DEN 
THI  SWAY 

SOMETIMES  THE  MESSAGE 
IS  HIDDEN  THIS  WAY 

is  easily  understood  once  the  children  see  that  the  words 
in  the  message  have  been  fractured  and  rejoined  in  a  con¬ 
fusing  way. 

The  zigzag  fence  code 
CNORATIOE 
AYUEDHSN? 

CAN  YOU  READ  THIS  ONE? 

is  another  simple  example  of  letter  displacement  hiding  a 
secret  message. 

The  cipher  on  page  79  can  be  used  to  decipher  the  message 
that  runs  across  the  top  and  side  of  the  page.  By  trial  and  error, 
some  children  should  discover  that  a  figure  on  the  left  side 
of  the  block  of  letters  is  used  to  pinpoint  particular  letters 
on  the  horizontal  plane  while  a  figure  in  the  top  line  locates 
the  letter  on  the  vertical.  Thus,  A  is  11;  b,  12;  C,  13; 

G,  22;  L,  31;  s,  43;  y,  54;  and  so  on. 


DECODING  THE  MESSAGE 

In  the  question  mark  on  page  80,  the  messages  to  the 
reader  are  upside  down,  back  to  front,  in  mirror  writing,  in 
codes  and  in  cipher.  One  of  the  messages  uses  Morse  Code 
—  which  some  children  may  know  and  teach  to  others. 
The  page  reads  as  follows. 

In  cipher: 

CAN  YOU  SEND  AN  INVISIBLE  MESSAGE  TO  A  FRIEND? 


q;cQu^UJU-cV)3;^H>x:-4Cs:oa-  C^O^COl —  Z5>  >X>  N 
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International  D 


orse 


Some  children  might  experiment  with  invisible  inks  such 
as  onion  or  lemon  juice.  Others  might  research  signals  that 
do  not  use  the  written  words —  and  that  are  therefore 
“invisible”:  drums,  electric  impulses,  etc. 


In  Morse: 

LEARN  THE  MORSE  CODE  AND  SEND  A  MESSAGE  BY  TAPPING 
Some  children  might  devise  battery-operated  signalling 
devices  that  could  be  used  to  demonstrate  how  Morse  dots  and 
dashes  sound.  Let  children  experiment  with  the  devices  to 
see  if  they  can  send  and  receive  messages  in  this  way. 


Back-to-front: 

SOME  TITLES 
CRACKING  THE  CODE 
FAKE 

DOUBLE  MESSAGE 
UNBREAKABLE 
HIDDEN  SAFELY 

Further  titles  might  be  suggested  by  the  children  and  dis¬ 
played,  perhaps  in  code.  These  titles  could  be  used  for 
storytelling,  puppet  plays  and  other  enactments. 

In  upside  down  mirror  writing: 

TRY  TO  MAKE  UP  A  NEW  CODE  OR  CIPHER 
Children  might  work  alone  or  in  pairs  as  they  attempt  to 
devise  variations  on  those  codes  presented,  or  as  they  try  to 
make  up  completely  new  codes. 

In  broken  code: 

MAKE  UP  A  STORY  IN  WHICH  A  CODED  MESSAGE  IS  AN 
IMPORTANT CLUE 


In  zigzag  code: 

HOW  MIGHT  A  WRITTEN  MESSAGE  BE  CARRIED  SECRETLY? 
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CAN  YOU  USE  THIS  IDEA  IN  A  STORY? 

Upside  down  mirror  writing: 

MAKE  UP  A  STORY  IN  WHICH  THERE  IS  A  PASSWORD,  A  SECRET 
SIGNAL  AND  A  CIPHERED  MESSAGE 

The  three  suggestions  above  serve  as  an  invitation  for 
telling  adventure  stories.  The  stories  could  be  told  in  several 
short  chapters. 


RESEARCHING  CODES 

An  interested  team  might  work  together  in  the  library  to 
find  out  all  they  can  about  man’s  invention  and  use  of  codes. 
Questions  such  as  the  following  may  be  useful  as  guidelines: 

•  How  long  has  man  used  codes? 

•  Were  codes  used  in  ancient  times? 

•  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  codes  are  used? 

•  Are  codes  always  secret? 

•  Is  the  alphabet  a  code? 

•  Is  Braille  a  code? 


THE  DAILY 

The  third  insert  in  Mediamind,  pages  81  to  86,  consists  of 
clippings  from  a  newspaper.  The  clippings  deal  with  a 
survey  supposedly  being  carried  out  by  children.  In  fact, 
they  provide  guidelines  for  such  a  survey  to  be  made. 
Teachers  may  prefer  to  work  through  each  page  with  the 
class  or  allow  individual  and  group  activities  to  be  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  children  themselves  from  the  start.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  below  may  be  used  with  the  whole  class  or  with 
relevant  groups.  In  either  case,  begin  by  having  children 
read  through  the  material  and  discuss  it  among  themselves. 
For  class  discussion  the  following  questions  might  be  posed: 
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NEWSPAPERS 

Epstein,  Sam,  and  Beryl  Epstein.  The 
First  Book  of  News. 

Firth,  Edith  G.  Early  Toronto 
Newspapers. 

Meshover,  Leonard.  You  Visit  a 
Newspaper  and  Television  Station. 


e  What  are  these  clippings  about? 

•  How  long  would  it  take  to  collect  the  clippings? 

•  What  parts  of  newspapers  do  you  usually  read? 

•  What  parts  do  you  rarely  or  never  read? 

A  CLASSROOM  NEWSSTAND 

Before  children  begin  their  newspaper  survey  have  them 
bring  along  a  wide  variety  of  newspapers  —  dailies,  weeklies, 
large,  small,  national,  provincial,  local  and  foreign  language 
newspapers.  A  newsstand  could  be  constructed  in  a  corner 
of  the  classroom  to  display  representative  copies  of  these 
newspapers.  Daily  newspapers  could  be  changed  every 
day  and  back  copies  kept  for  reference.  Besides  those  on  the 
stand,  other  newspapers  should  be  available  for  cutting  out 
clippings  —  photographs,  stories,  weather  reports, 
advertisements. 

FRONT-PAGE  NEWS 

The  following  questions  could  be  posed  for  general  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  discussed  with  groups  who  want  to  tackle  this 
part  of  the  survey: 

•  Would  stories  like  those  on  page  81  ever  be  found  on  the 
front  page  of  a  newspaper? 

•  What  kind  of  news  do  you  regularly  expect  to  see  on  the 
front  page? 

•  How  often  are  children  front-page  news? 

FRONT-PAGE  HEADLINES 

Some  children  might  study  headlines.  They  should  first 
collect  a  wide  variety  of  types  and  sizes.  Encourage  them 
to  frame  questions  to  guide  their  study: 

•  What  does  a  headline  do? 

•  What  does  a  headline  say? 

•  Could  a  newspaper  do  without  headlines? 
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•  How  important  is  the  size? 

•  How  much  do  headlines  vary  in  size? 

A  display  of  headlines  could  be  made  and  referred  to  if  the 
group  presents  a  class  report. 

PAINT  THE  NEWS 

A  simple  classification  of  front-page  news  can  be  achieved 

by  blocking  in  various  parts  of  the  page  in  different  coloured 

paints.  The  children  might  decide  on  a  simple  classification 

and  colour  scheme. 

world  news  yellow 

national  news  blue 

local  news  red 

Headlines,  photographs,  weather  forecasts  would  be  painted 
in  the  appropriate  colour.  A  week’s  display  of  blocked-in 
front  pages  would  convey  an  idea  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  sections  so  classified. 


WHAT  ELSE? 

Besides  the  three  main  classifications  mentioned,  the  front 
page  may  contain  a  number  of  miscellaneous  items,  such  as 
small  advertisements,  the  date,  slogan,  name  of  paper,  date 
established,  circulation  figures,  late  news.  Children  could  see 
in  what  ways  this  material  varies  or  remains  the  same  over 
several  editions. 

WHOSE  POINT  OF  VIEW? 

The  clippings  from  the  front  page  of  The  Daily  contain  the 
reported  points  of  view  of  Ron  McClive,  Sara  Wilkins  and 
Leigh  Jones.  In  what  ways  are  their  points  of  view  personal 
—  related,  for  instance,  to  the  job  each  does  for  a  living? 

Children  might  collect  examples  of  reported  points  of 
view  (if  any)  to  be  found  on  front  pages  of  newspapers  and 
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try  to  see  if  there  is  a  connection  with  such  things  as  people’s 
jobs,  religion  or  politics.  They  could  discuss  whether 
reporters  reveal  their  own  point  of  view.  For  instance,  is 
Sally  Blake,  who  wrote  the  lead  story,  revealing  a  point  of 
view  or  being  impartial?  They  could  consider  whether  news¬ 
paper  stories  are  best  written  from  a  personal  point  of  view 
or  not.  Snap  Gordon’s  photograph  might  be  examined  for  a 
personal  point  of  view.  Children  might  discuss  if  it  is  possible 
for  a  photographer  to  reveal  a  personal  point  of  view  in  his 
work? 

TRACE  A  STORY 

Issues  written  up  on  a  front  page  may  be  relegated  to  inside 
pages  in  the  next  day  or  two  as  more  newsworthy  items  take 
their  place.  Children  could  trace  for  a  week  a  number  of 
front-page  items. 

•  How  long  do  they  stay  there? 

•  Where  do  they  end  up? 

•  How  much  coverage  do  they  continue  to  get? 

•  What  kinds  of  events  stay  longest  on  the  front  page? 

WHAT’S  INSIDE? 

An  article  on  page  82  suggests  that  inside  pages  of  a  daily 
newspaper  could  be  studied  for  a  week  in  order  to  classify 
the  kinds  of  news  found  there.  A  classification  could  be  done 
of,  say,  pages  2  and  3,  by  blocking  in  areas  in  poster  paint 
of  different  colours. 

This  article  also  suggests  that  children  ask  themselves 
why  certain  stories  do  not  make  the  front  page.  For  fun, 
some  inside-page  stories  could  be  written  up,  with  headlines, 
for  the  front  page.  Headlines  such  as  these  could  be  presented 
to  children  as  examples: 

•  “Baby  swallows  safety  pin” 
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•  “Cool  change  expected  tonight” 

•  “Hot  weather  meals” 

•  “Air  pollution  over  city  minimal”. 

Children  could  imagine  the  circumstances  that  might  make 
any  of  these  front-page  headlines,  and  write  the  stories  to 
suit. 


WHERE  DOES  ALL  THE  NEWS  COME  FROM? 

A  small  group  could  undertake  this  enquiry  by  inspecting  a 
number  of  newspapers  and  enquiring  at  local  newspaper 
offices.  They  may  see  that  much  news  is  syndicated  —  sold 
by  an  agency  for  simultaneous  publication  in  a  number  of 
newspapers. 

TELETYPE  MACHINES 

By  referring  to  materials  in  the  resource  centre,  and  if 
possible,  by  a  visit  to  a  newspaper  office,  children  could 
find  out  how  a  teletype  machine  works  and  what  its  function 
is  in  a  newspaper  office. 

NEWSPAPER  COLUMNISTS 

Bill  Ease’s  remarks  about  the  newsworthiness  of  children, 
reported  in  the  clipping  on  page  83,  could  be  discussed  and 
tested  by  reference  to  the  writings  of  various  columnists 
over  several  issues. 

Children  might  prefer  to  concentrate  on  a  survey  of 
columnists.  The  following  questions  could  provide  them  with 
guidelines,  if  they  do  not  develop  a  plan  of  attack  themselves: 

•  How  many  columnists  can  you  find  in  the  daily  papers? 

•  How  often  do  they  write? 

•  What  do  they  write  about? 

•  In  what  ways  is  the  job  of  a  columnist  different  from  that  of 
the  reporter? 
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In  their  survey,  children  will  come  across  regular  columns 
on  sport,  gardening,  personal  problems,  medical  matters, 
cooking  hints,  home  decoration,  jobs  for  the  handyman, 
horoscopes,  etc. 


CROSSWORDS  MAKE  FOR  CROSS  WORDS 
Some  children  may  enjoy  tackling  newspaper  crossword 
puzzles.  They  may  also  try  to  make  one  up,  noting  the  diffi¬ 
culties  involved.  They  could  find  out  what  else  is  printed 
in  newspapers  for  reader’s  amusement:  brainteasers, 
hobbies  and  games  —  chess,  etc. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

The  following  questions  will  serve  as  guidelines  for  children 
investigating  the  classified  ads.  The  children  should  first 
attempt  to  set  up  such  questions  for  themselves: 

•  Under  what  headings  are  ads  classified? 

•  What  is  the  cost  per  line  of  an  advertisement? 

•  Can  you  find  examples  of  how  ads  are  written  to  keep  costs 
down? 

•  Does  the  space  for  the  classified  ads  vary  from  day  to  day 
in  any  one  newspaper? 

•  What  sections  of  the  classifieds  take  up  the  most  space? 

•  What  commodities  for  sale  take  up  the  most  space? 


DISPLAY  ADS 

Display  ads  could  also  be  surveyed.  They  could  be  compared 
with  classified  ads  for  cost,  the  kind  of  language  used  and 
the  purposes  of  that  language.  Children  may  notice  that 
newspapers  have  regular  advertising  clients,  and  some  of 
these  often  have  a  regular  position  in  the  paper. 
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SPORTS  COVERAGE 

Some  children  may  like  to  conduct  a  survey  of  sports 
coverage,  as  suggested  in  the  sports  clipping.  Charts  could 
be  made  to  show  the  variety  of  sports  covered,  the  extent 
to  which  overseas  sports  are  included  and  the  amount  of 
coverage  given  to  the  various  local  sports.  One  group  might 
find  out  how  much  space  is  given  to  women’s  sports  and 
those  played  by  children.  Children  should  be  encouraged 
to  think  of  other  aspects  of  sports  coverage  that  they  might 
like  to  investigate. 

SPORTS  PHOTOGRAPHS 

The  photographs  pinned  to  the  classroom  notice  board 
might  prompt  a  group  of  children  to  collect  similar  photo¬ 
graphs.  These  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  findings 
of  the  group  surveying  sports  coverage,  or  displayed  by 
themselves.  Some  children  may  like  to  use  them  as  starters 
for  stories  and  poems. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Children  should  compare  the  two  letters  to  the  editor  on 
page  83.  In  what  ways  are  they  different?  What  are  the 
feelings  of  the  two  writers?  How  might  most  people  react 
to  these  letters?  Children  could  copy  out  the  letters  to 
obtain  parents’  reactions.  Some  parents  may  be  persuaded 
to  write  letters  on  this  topic. 

Children  could  interview  adults  who  were  at  school  ten, 
twenty  years  ago,  to  find  out  what  they  did  at  school. 
Questions  should  be  thought  up  in  advance. 

•  Did  you  ever  study  newspapers?  At  what  age? 

•  Did  you  ever  make  surveys?  At  what  age? 

•  Did  you  ever  make  up  stories,  poems,  plays? 


If  children  collect  letters  to  the 
editor  from  local,  provincial  and 
national  newspapers,  they  might  discuss 
the  kinds  of  things  people  write  about 
—  in  answerto  an  article  or  a  previous 
letter,  in  response  to  a  statement  by  an 
important  person  (a  politician  for 
example)  to  draw  people’s  attention 
to  social  problems,  local,  national,  or 
world-wide:  litter,  pollution,  more 
help  for  international  relief  organiza¬ 
tions,  etc. 

These  letters  could  be  classified  into 
simple  categories,  arrived  at  by  the 
children  in  discussion,  and  displayed. 
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•  Did  you  make  puppets  and  put  on  puppet  plays? 

•  Who  besides  the  teacher  read  the  things  you  wrote  in  class? 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  NEWSPAPERS 
If  possible,  foreign  language  newspapers  should  be  brought 
to  school.  Interested  children  might  consider  these 
suggestions. 

•  How  many  different  foreign  language  newspapers  do  you 
know  of? 

•  How  many  are  circulated  in  your  community? 

•  How  many  come  in  by  mail  from  abroad? 

•  How  do  you  know  a  foreign  language  newspaper  is  a 
newspaper? 

•  Try  to  read  some  of  them.  Do  you  pick  up  many  messages? 
Any? 

If  there  are  children  in  the  school  who  can  read  another 
language,  they  might  be  asked  to  translate  some  headlines 
or  articles  for  the  class. 

TRANSLATIONS 

Some  children  might  be  interested  in  knowing  what  the 
articles  and  advertisements  on  page  84  say.  The  clippings 
are  in  seven  foreign  languages  —  French,  Chinese, 
Hungarian,  Portuguese,  German,  Italian  and  Greek;  how¬ 
ever,  the  same  advertisement  is  shown  in  German,  Italian 
and  Greek. 

Advertisement  in  French 

THIS  ROAD  IS  ONLY  FOR  THOSE  WHO  APPRECIATE  COMFORT, 
RELAXATION,  PEACE  AND  QUIET  AND  THE  GOOD  LIFE. 

Forget  about  driving  and  come  live  with  us  once  in  a 
while  —  it  is  so  relaxing. 
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Our  trains  are  a  lot  more  than  a  convenient,  safe  and 
comfortable  means  of  transport . . .  you  will  discover  a 
whole  new  way  of  life  on  board.  Most  of  our  trains  offer 
various  dining  and  refreshment  facilities  as  we*l  as  an 
extensive  selection  of  sleeping  cars. 

Thanks  to  Red,  White  and  Blue  fares,  it  is  easy  to  choose 
a  day  best  suited  to  your  budget.  Additional  savings  are 
possible  through  Family,  Youth,  Senior  Citizens  and  Group 
fares. 


Article  in  Chinese 

NORWEGIANS  VOTE  —  REFUSE  TO  JOIN  COMMON  MARKET 
Oslo  —  Reuters:  In  a  national  ballot  yesterday  and  the  day 
before,  Norwegian  fishermen,  farmers  and  left-wingers 
voted  against  Norway’s  entry  into  the  Common  Market.  By 
1:14  p.m.,  96%  of  the  total  vote  had  already  been  counted; 
52.5%  of  the  votes  were  against  Norwegian  entry  into  the 
Common  Market,  and  47.5%  were  in  favour. 

In  a  TV  appearance  after  the  balloting,  Prime  Minister 
Bratelli  made  the  following  statement  to  the  Norwegian 
people:  “The  percentage  of  votes  shows  that  Norway  will 
not  be  able  to  join  the  Common  Market.  Thus,  the  Cabinet 
is  forced  to  resign.  This  is  a  very  difficult  situation  for  us. 
We  are  facing  a  serious  crisis.” 


Caption  in  Chinese 

To  celebrate  its  sixtieth  anniversary,  The  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  opened  a  special  exhibit  to  the  public  yesterday. 
The  exhibit  features  old  Chinese  artifacts.  Many  people 
came  to  see  and  appreciate  the  display  of  ancient  Chinese 
culture. 
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Article  in  Hungarian 

IMPRESSIVE  SURGERY  4,000  YEARS  AGO 
According  to  anthropological  evidence,  ancient  surgical 
techniques  were  as  highly  developed  as  our  own;  so  much  so 
that  cranial  injuries  were  successfully  corrected  by  surgery 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

Recent  excavations  in  Armenia  have  turned  up  a  3,500- 
year-old  testimony  to  this  effect.  A  professor  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Yerevan  —  who  is  also  an  anthropologist  —  has 
made  some  surprising  observations.  Among  the  findings 
of  the  lake  bottom  excavations  near  Yerevan  were  several 
human  skulls  bearing  the  signs  of  sophisticated  brain  surgery, 
according  to  the  professor.  They  are  undeniable  proof  that 
some  excellent  surgeons  existed  four  thousand  years  ago. 

Caption  in  Hungarian 

Professor  Jabarial  showing  skull  mended  by  a  surgeon  3,500 
years  ago. 

Article  in -Portuguese 

NEW  PORTUGUESE  SCHOOL  IN  FULL  OPERATION  IN  TORONTO 
August  30  —  The  Portuguese  newspaper  Novo  Mundo 
reports  the  opening  of  Santa  Veronica  Catholic  School.  The 
formation  of  this  all  Portuguese  school  is  a  joint  venture 
involving  three  Portuguese  churches,  Igrejas  Portuguesas 
de  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Ines  and  Santa  Helena.  Under  the 
co-operative  leadership  and  support  of  the  three  parish 
priests,  the  Reverends  Alberto  Cunha,  Antero  de  Melo  and 
Alexandre  Neves,  the  communities  of  these  churches  pooled 
their  talents  and  resources  to  make  the  new  school  a  true 
“Portuguese  Community  School”. 

Shown  above  are  parents,  teachers  and  students  on  the 
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first  day  of  classes.  In  the  background.  Reverend  Alexandre 
Neves  looks  on.  The  Reverend  Neves  marked  opening  day 
with  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  students.  He  urged 
them  to  study  the  Portuguese  language.  He  also  thanked 
the  parents  for  their  enthusiasm  and  co-operation  in 
establishing  this  remarkable  enterprise. 


Advertisement  in  German,  Italian  and  Greek 


KEEPING  YOUR  FEET  SAFE  REQUIRES  COMMON  SENSE 

Think  about  it. 

When  you  play  tennis,  you  wear  tennis  shoes.  When  you  go 
hiking,  you  wear  good  hiking  boots.  And  when  you  work, 
you  wear  suitable  shoes  for  comfort  and  protection. 

Examine  your  shoes.  Make  sure  that  the  heels  are  not  worn. 
Change  torn  shoelaces.  Look  at  the  soles  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  in  good  condition.  Foot  safety  starts  with  appropriate 
shoes. 

The  road  to  safety  is  self-defense. 


NEWSPAPERS  OLD  AND  NEW 

Encourage  children  to  hunt  for  old  newspapers  in  trunks, 
basements,  attics,  etc.  Photostats  are  sometimes  available 
but  tend  to  be  expensive.  Books  in  the  resource  centre  may 
contain  reproductions.  Children  could  take  up  the  question 
In  what  ways  are  old  and  current  newspapers  alike  and 
different? 


NEWSPAPERS  AS  HISTORY 

Children  might  consider  in  what  ways  today’s  newspapers 
will  be  of  value  to  historians  50  or  100  years  in  the  future. 
They  could  refer  to  a  week’s  supply  of  newspapers  and 
pick  out  events,  ideas,  controversies,  fashion  notes,  all  the 
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ways  people  play,  work,  think,  etc.,  that  might  be  of  interest 
in  the  future. 

Some  children  may  wish  to  write  a  chapter  of  a  future 
history  book  describing  aspects  of  life  back  in  the  last  half 
of  the  twentieth  century. 


AN  OLD  MAGAZINE  SEARCH 
Other  children  may  enjoy  collecting  examples  of  old 
magazines  and  compare  them  with  some  of  today’s.  They 
could  consider  such  aspects  as  layout,  advertising  styles, 
kinds  of  features  and  stories  printed. 


Are  comic  strips  always  funny? 

What  are  comics  all  about? 

What  are  foreign  language  comics 
about? 

Do  some  comic  strips  appear  in  more 
than  one  language? 

Do  cartoonists  like  kids? 

Are  we  like  the  kids  in  the  comics 
or  are  they  like  us? 

What  are  cartoonists  saying  about 
kids? 

Make  a  collection  of  kids  in  comics. 

Who  reads  comics? 

Which  age  groups  like  comics? 
Which  comics  are  the  most  popular  at 
different  age  groups? 


COMIC  STRIPS 

Have  interested  children  abstract  from  the  clippings  on 
page  86  all  the  research  questions  embedded  there.  Any 
other  questions  the  children  generate  for  themselves  might 
be  listed  on  a  chart. 

PRESENTING  THE  RESULTS 

All  children  taking  part  in  the  newspaper  survey  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  share  their  findings  with  the  rest 
of  the  class.  Presentations  may  take  a  variety  of  forms: 
displays,  written  and  oral  reports,  diagrams,  graphs,  charts, 
mock  interviews. 


MAKE  A  CLASSROOM  NEWSPAPER 
Page  87  of  Mediamind  suggests  that  children  make  a  class¬ 
room  newspaper.  Let  them  respond  to  the  photograph  which 
shows  children  working  at  a  classroom  newspaper.  Using 
the  photograph  as  a  model,  groups  might  plan  their  own 
paper.  They  may  decide  that  a  number  of  small  committees 
could  be  made  responsible  for  such  activities  as  editing, 
photography,  repordng,  proofreading,  layout,  and  so  on. 
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A  display  board  instant-newspaper  may  appeal  more  than 
an  elaborate  copy  of  a  conventional  newspaper.  If  a  part  of 
the  display  board  can  be  set  up  with  headlines  and  columns 
marked  off  by  coloured  tape,  the  news  can  be  kept  fresh  and 
topical.  Each  day  new  headlines  and  stories  could  appear. 
Ideally,  many  children  would  from  time  to  time  help 
produce  this  daily  newspaper. 

HEARING  THE  NEWS 

Some  children  may  enjoy  producing  editions  of  broadcasted 
news.  The  news  could  be  “live”  or  taped.  Children  could 
listen  to  and  watch  various  news  reports  on  TV  and  radio 
beforehand.  They  might  then  try  to  imitate  the  style  of  well- 
known  newsreaders.  They  could  also  compare  spoken  and 
written  news  presented  by  the  media  to  see  what  they  have 
in  common. 

TYPE-TALKING  TYPEWRITERS 
Three  typewriters  shown  on  pages  88  and  89  contain 
messages  to  provoke  discussion  and  storytelling.  The  other 
machines  are  “silent”.  Two  have  no  paper  to  talk  on.  Let 
children  examine  the  spread  and  discuss  it  among  them¬ 
selves.  The  questions  and  suggestions  below,  if  presented 
on  cards,  would  help  establish  a  background  of  ideas  and 
facts  upon  which  children  could  draw  in  story  writing  and 
enactments. 

•  How  old  are  these  typewriters? 

•  Where  might  you  find  them? 

•  How  many  owners  might  they  have  had? 

•  Which  typewriter  would  you  take  if  you  were  offered  one? 

•  What  sort  of  personality  does  each  one  have? 

•  What  might  the  type-talking  typewriter  have  to  say? 
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•  What  if  the  mistyped  messages  came  from  your  great- 
great-grandmother? 

from  someone  in  the  future? 

•  Where  else  might  they  come  from? 

•  Find,  or  make,  some  mistyped  words  you  like  the  look  of. 


Hello  there! 

You  won't  believe  this  but  I'm  a  talking 
typewriter  (  Actually  a  type-talking 
typewriter)  and  I've  got  plenty  to  say! 


TYPEWRITER  TALK 

Children,  either  individually  or  in  groups,  may  wish  to 
complete  the  messages  of  the  type-talking  typewriters. 
Conversations,  written  or  dramatized,  could  take  place 
between  typewriters  in  the  same  office,  in  a  repair  shop  or 
between  typewriters  planning  a  strike  for  better  working 
conditions.  Misused  typewriters  could  write  angry  letters  to 
their  owners.  If  children  dramatize  typewriter  talk,  they 
could  tape  voices  against  a  background  of  typing  sounds. 


TYPEWRITER  TALES 

The  following  titles  could  be  provided  on  a  chart  or  on  cards, 
for  interested  children  to  respond  to  in  storytelling: 

•  “The  Day  My  Typewriter  Talked  Back” 

•  “The  Typewriter  That  Read  People’s  Minds” 

•  “The  Typing  Spy  Ring” 

•  “The  Mistyped  Mystery” 

•  “The  Typewriter  That  Mistyped  For  Kicks”. 

“TYPO” 

The  following  poem,  by  Russel  Hoban,  tells  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  between  a  typewriter  and  the  owner  when  “nothing” 
came  out  as  “nitgub”. 

TYPO 

“Nitgub,”  said  the  typewriter, 

And  clenched  the  paper  tight. 

“Nitgub  positively. 
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It  is  here  in  black  and  white.” 

“Nonsense,”  I  said. 

“I  typed  N-O-T-H-I-N-G; 

The  word,  of  course,  was  nothing. 

Simply  nothing,  don’t  you  see?” 

“Nothing  may  be  what  you  meant, 

But  nitgub’s  what  you  wrote. 

I  like  it,”  said  the  typewriter. 

“It  strikes  a  happy  note. 

It  has  more  style  than  nothing, 

Has  a  different  sort  of  sound. 

The  colour  is  superior; 

The  flavour’s  nice  and  round. 

Have  you  plumbed  its  deepest  depths, 

Its  mystery  explained?” 

“All  right,”  I  said,  “I’ll  take  it. 

Nitgub  ventured,  nitgub  gained.” 

Russell  Hoban 

After  a  reading  of  the  poem,  the  following  questions  could 
be  presented  for  discussion.  Alternatively,  they  could  be 
provided  on  cards  with  a  taped  version  of  the  poem. 

•  What  does  the  word  “nitgub”  bring  to  mind?  Does  it  have 
“mystery”? 

•  Do  you  prefer  “nitgub”  to  “nothing”,  as  does  the 
typewriter? 

•  If  you  don’t,  what  reasons  would  you  give  the  typewriter? 
MISTYPES 

Mistypes  are  easily  made.  Letters  can  be  reversed  when  the 
sequence  of  left-hand  and  right-hand  fingers  is  muddled: 
“atwh”  for  “what” 

“tawre”  for  “water”. 

When  the  fingers  hit  keys  next-door, 

“leus”  may  appear  in  place  of  “keys” 

“rupeweiter”  for  “typewriter”. 
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Some  children  may  enjoy  collecting  these  and  other  kinds 
of  mistypes.  They  could  use  them  in  a  story  or  make  an 
illustrated  dictionary  of  imaginery  meanings. 

THE  DAY  THE  WORDS  BEGAN  TO  FADE 

Page  90  offers  story  writing  opportunities  for  children  who 

like  What-if?  situations.  Have  the  children  work  in  groups 

to  list  all  the  different  kinds  of  printed  or  written  words  they 

can  think  of.  A  master  list  might  be  made  out  on  a  chart  for 

reference. 

The  Printed  or  Written  Word 

newspapers,  magazines,  streetsigns,  neon  lights,  billboards, 
advertisements,  letters,  envelopes,  pay  cheques,  school 
books,  contracts,  wills,  laws,  tickets,  bills,  invoices. 

DISCUSS  THE  CONSEQUENCES 

In  groups,  children  could  discuss  the  likely  consequences 
of  the  fading  away  of  printed  or  written  words.  They  may 
think  of  such  things  as  the  loss  of  official  documents; 
problems  of  learning  and  teaching  in  school;  problems  of 
orientation  as  maps,  street  names  and  signposts  fade. 

ADDING  A  TWIST 

Suggest  to  the  groups  that  they  add  a  twist  to  the  story 
they  might  tell  by  discussing  these  questions: 

•  How  soon  after  being  recorded  do  words  fade  —  an  hour, 
a  day,  a  week,  a  year,  a  century? 

•  Do  all  words  fade,  or  only  those  made  in  ink, 
on  a  certain  kind  of  paper, 

in  certain  colours? 

9  Is  the  fading  permanent  or  temporary? 

•  What  else? 
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STORIES  AND  HOW  TO  TELL  THEM 
Some  children  may  want  to  write  a  science  fiction  short 
story.  Others  may  want  to  write  a  group  novel,  each  being 
responsible,  say,  for  a  chapter.  A  certain  amount  of  planning 
by  all  is  required  before  individual  chapters  are  written. 
Others  may  wish  to  make  a  documentary  for  radio  or  TV 
as  though  the  fading  is  actually  taking  place  and  is  being 
recorded  “live”.  This  was  the  technique  Orson  Welles  used 
in  presenting  a  radio  dramatization  of  The  War  of  the 
Worlds,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  The  dramatization  sounded  so  real 
he  caused  a  widespread  panic.  A  story  situation  like  this 
lends  itself  to  comic  strip  treatment.  Ensure  that  the 
various  storytellers  have  audiences  for  their  stories  and 
that  there  is  opportunity  for  people  to  savour  the  telling. 


Tape-recording  Oral  Reading 

Encourage  children  to  tape-record 
interesting  parts  of  stories  they  have 
written.  Suggest  that  they  select  the 
part  they  intend  to  record,  read  it  to  a 
friend,  rehearse  it  several  times,  record 
it.  The  composite  tape  should  include 
the  name  of  the  story  and  author,  the 
name  of  the  pupil  reading  the  excerpt 
and  the  reading.  The  tape  should  be 
available  for  individual  and  small- 
group  listening. 

Children  might  also  tape-  record  favourite 
excerpts  from  books  they  read.  If 
possible  the  books  used  should  be 
available  for  browsing. 


HEROES  AND  SUPERHEROES 
Before  children  come  to  the  fourth  insert,  “The  Media 
Marvel  Comic  Book”,  pages  91  to  100,  suggest  that  they 
each  bring  a  comic  book  to  class  that  features  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  a  hero  or  superhero  (or  heroine  or  superheroine). 
A  Comic  Box  could  be  started  and  children  encouraged  to 
browse  there.  When  the  collection  has  been  well  sampled, 
groups  might  brainstorm  the  following  questions: 

•  How  can  you  recognize  heroes  and  superheroes? 

•  Do  they  have  unusual  physical  characteristics? 

•  Do  they  have  special  abilities  or  skills? 

•  Do  they  always  have  secret  identities,  lead  double  lives? 

Each  group  might  present  its  ideas  in  a  Superhero  or 
Superheroine  Display.  Drawings  of  the  various  heroes  and 
heroines  with  speech  balloons  could  be  used  to  summarize 
each  group’s  opinion. 
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“MEDIA  MARVEL  COMIC  BOOK” 

After  the  children  have  read  the  comic  through,  they  could 
talk  about  the  message  —  DAMAGED  COPY  —  stamped  on 
the  cover  of  the  comic.  In  what  way  is  the  comic  book 
damaged?  Some  children  will  point  out  that  the  middle  of 
the  comic  book  has  been  misprinted  and  that  the  adventures 
of  Media  Marvel,  particularly  his  transformation  from 
Mediocre  to  Medio,  are  missing. 

MEDIOCRE  AS  SUPERHERO 

In  groups,  the  children  could  discuss  Mediocre  as  super¬ 
hero.  They  might  measure  him  against  the  yardstick 
created  in  their  examination  of  comic  book  heroes.  Some 
children  could  write  and  display  Mediocre  monologues. 


THE  MISSING  MIDDLE 

Working  in  small  groups,  children  might  construct  a  middle 
that  explains  Mediocre’s  transformation.  Suggest  that  the 
groups  plan  secretly  and  work  towards  a  presentation  day 
when  all  the  different  versions  of  the  Media  Marvel  Missing 
Middle  will  be  revealed. 


THE  MEDIA  MARVEL  MIDDLE  DAY 

The  group  versions  might  be  presented  in  a  number  of  ways, 

other  than  the  likely  comic  strip.  During  the  planning 

period,  the  teacher,  talking  with  each  group  separately, 

could  suggest  ways  in  which  the  group  could  present  its 

ideas: 

•  huge  cutout  figures  might  be  made  and  the  comic  strip 
brought  to  life  by  children  manipulating  these  cardboard 
characters  through  the  action  of  the  story 

•  a  puppet  version,  with  suitable  sound  effects,  could  be  used 

•  large-scale  comic  boards  might  tell  the  story 
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Mediocre  or  Medio  might  appear  on  TV  talk  shows,  in  radio 
interviews  or  in  full-scale  enactments  of  their  adventures. 


MEDIA  MARVEL  SAYS 

The  children  are  likely  to  present  many  solutions  to  the 
mysterious  change  in  Media  Marvel’s  identity.  These  solu¬ 
tions  might  be  summarized  in  a  capsule  statement  such  as: 


media  marvel  SAYS,  “I  had  temporarily  run  out  of  my 
special  food.” 


Each  group’s  capsule  statement  might  be  written  out  on  a 
card  and  displayed  around  the  room.  Further  statements 
could  be  carded  as  children  think  of  them  and  added  to  the 
display.  The  following  could  also  be  added  and  might  serve 
to  prompt  further  Media  Marvel  theories  and  stories. 

media  marvel  says,  “I  was  only  pretending  in  order 
to  confuse  my  enemies.” 

“I  am  a  robot  and  my  batteries  ran  down.” 

“I  was  a  stand-in  for  Medio.” 

“I  was  recalled  to  my  home  planet.” 

“I  suffer  from  amnesia.” 

“I  was  under  a  spell.” 

“I  didn’t  keep  up  my  daily  exercises.” 

“My  powers  were  scrambled  by  an  enemy  psychoray.” 
“My  twin  brother  came  home.” 


THE  NEXT  ISSUE 

Children  might  use  the  title  “Media  Marvel  Meets  the  Media 
Evil  Woman”  as  the  theme  of  the  next  adventure  and  work 
to  prepare  the  next  issue  of  the  comic  book.  Other  titles 
could  be  made  up  and  listed  on  the  chalkboard. 


what's  the 

PROBLEM? 


/  THANK  COOP11MS  v 
/ YOV'VE  ARRIVES,  \ 
?  MEDIA  mftRHEL.  1 
OUR  PROJECTIONIST  ) 
USSlC<,T>«fRQIClCTO«l 
VlSJAMMeD/IHCTEi! 

WHOJISS 
MJO  THC 

Ml  \  AVDIEUCA  lS  / 

m  '  '  ftBYTLrta/ 


LEAVE  IT 
TO  ME/ 
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WHAT’S  A  PACKAGE  FOR? 

The  still-life  photograph  on  page  101  prompts  children  to 
recognize  the  existence  and  function  of  packaging  in  nature. 
Begin  by  asking  the  question  Are  there  any  packages  on 
this  page?  Once  children  see  that  Nature  is  a  packager,  that 
eggshell  and  the  skins  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  containers, 
let  them  consider  the  caption:  What’s  a  package  for?  Their 
suggestions  might  be  listed  on  the  chalkboard: 


TMsb  JX^Mb  OfrVK tbAAU  a  tfUcJc. 

pA/rtfcti  bkb  Ajm/L  . 


WHY  IS  IT  SO? 


Some  children  may  wish  to  find  out  more  about  various 
types  of  packaging  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  could  list, 
with  diagrams,  as  many  types  as  possible.  They  may  see 
that  some  seeds  are  contained  inside  (melons,  tomatoes, 
pears),  that  some  are  embedded  in  the  flesh  (berries),  that 
some  are  in  pods  (beans,  peas).  Some  children  could  find  out 
more  about  unusual  forms  of  natural  packaging  —  the  coconut; 
burrs  that  stick  to  fur,  wool,  clothing;  tumbleweed;  dande¬ 
lion  “parachutes”;  winged  seeds  of  trees,  and  so  on. 


IS  THE  EGG  A  WELL-DESIGNED  PACKAGE? 

A  team  of  children  might  consider  the  effectiveness  of  the 
design  of  an  egg.  They  might  consider  its  shape,  size,  texture, 
strength,  durability.  They  might  relate  these  qualities  to  the 
stages  in  the  existence  of  the  egg  —  through  the  laying 
process,  the  hatching  stage,  the  emergence  of  the  chick. 
Some  children  may  also  wish  to  study  the  egg-as-package 
in  the  reptile  family  (snakes,  turtles,  alligators,  crocodiles). 

MAKING  OTHER  DISPLAYS 

Displays  of  natural  packages  could  be  made  to  include 
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other  fruits  and  vegetables.  Encourage  children  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  interesting  forms  of  display:  by  the  shape  of  the 
arrangement,  by  contrasts  in  colour,  by  lighting,  by  framing, 
by  the  use  of  various  backgrounds. 

EGG  CONTAINERS 

Have  children  bring  to  class  a  variety  of  egg  containers. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  as  packages  could  be  evaluated. 
Groups  could  consider  the  qualities  required  by  the  distrib¬ 
utor  and  buyer  of  eggs.  List  these  qualities  on  a  chart: 


AJUMo&r&b  • 

TALES  OF  A  BROKEN  EGG 

The  title  “The  Broken  Egg”  could  serve  as  a  stimulus  for 
the  telling  of  anecdotes  and  stories.  A  collection  of  these, 
illustrated,  might  be  displayed  or  made  into  a  book.  Some 
children  will  recall  the  breaking  of  the  rotten  goose  egg  in 
Charlotte's  Web,  by  E.  B.  White.  This  episode  could  be 
read  to  the  children  or  rehearsed  and  then  taped  by  the 
children. 

DRESSING  UP  THE  GOODS 

Children  will  have  seen  that  Nature’s  packages  are  essen¬ 
tially  protective.  The  spread  on  pages  102  and  103  prompts 
them  to  consider  the  rationale  behind  the  packages  made 
by  man.  The  all-white  packages  spilling  out  of  the  grocery  advert|S|NG 

bag  are  (except  for  size  and  shape)  purposely  free  from  Foster,  G.  Allen.  Advertising:  Ancient 

merchandising  design.  A  collection  of  similar  packages  Market  Place  to  Television. 
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might  be  made  in  the  classroom  —  the  object  being  to  make 
as  varied  a  collection  as  possible.  The  questions  printed  on 
the  packages  comprise  guidelines  for  a  class-wide  survey 
of  packaging.  The  survey  may  require  several  days  to 
complete.  Let  children  form  groups  according  to  areas  of 
interest.  Each  group  could  tackle  one  of  the  questions: 

•  Why  is  food  packaged  for  sale? 

•  Does  colour  make  a  difference? 

•  What  about  size? 

•  What  about  shape? 

•  What  do  the  words  tell? 

•  How  important  is  design? 

•  Why  have  brand  names? 

•  What  happens  to  empty  packages? 

REPORT  ON  A  PACKAGE 

Children  might  consider  how  they  could  use  packages 
brought  into  class  as  part  of  their  presentation.  Encourage 
children  to  be  as  creative  as  possible  in  establishing  a 
display  area  for  their  group’s  report.  A  visit  to  a  super¬ 
market  to  study  display  techniques  might  be  arranged. 
Findings  could  be  made  out  like  supermarket  display  cards, 
or  pasted  on  the  packages  themselves.  Packages  could  be 
piled  up,  made  into  display  walls  or  threaded  onto  a  long 
pole.  Children  could  then  “shop”  in  the  display  areas, 
collecting  a  shopping  bag  of  reports  to  study. 

NEW  USES  FOR  OLD  PACKAGES 
The  packages  brought  into  class  could  be  used  in  many 
different  ways  to  make  display  walls  or  room  dividers, 
mazes,  properties  and  backdrops  for  model  or  puppet 
theatres,  toy  furniture,  glazed  and  coloured  building  blocks 
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for  little  children.  They  could  be  made  into  models  (e.g., 
Package  City),  or  used  to  create  box  sculpture,  cutout  shapes, 
package-puppets,  or  package-poems  (shapes  with  poems 
inside). 

SPILLING  THE  BEANS 

The  purpose  of  the  spread  on  pages  104  to  105  is  to  help 
children  gain  insights  into  the  promotional  techniques  of 
modern  marketing.  They  are  asked  to  imagine  that  they  own 
a  warehouse  full  of  dried  beans  to  be  sold  in  open  com¬ 
petition.  The  type  of  bean  pictured  was  selected  because 
it  is  an  almost  homogeneous  product.  It  varies  little  in 
appearance  or  quality  and  it  stores  well.  In  contrast  with 
other  homogeneous  products  such  as  soap  powders,  toilet 
soaps,  cigarettes,  cosmetics,  cake  mixes,  flour,  and  so  on, 
the  bean  remains  relatively  “unpromoted”.  Children  there¬ 
fore  start  from  scratch  to  explore  the  ways  a  distinctive 
“image”,  a  competitive  edge,  may  be  given  to  the  bean  by 
promotional  practices  alone.  The  image-making  industry, 
particularly  in  selling  consumer  goods,  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  widespread  forms  of  communication  in  our 
society.  Through  its  copywriters,  artists,  designers  and 
photographers,  it  influences  our  visual  and  linguistic 
sensibilities  and  affects  our  personal  values.  Through 
“selling”  beans,  children  may  gain  a  more  critical  awareness 
of  the  techniques  and  purposes  of  advertising. 

SELLING  THE  BEANS 

Let  children  study  the  spread  and  make  an  initial  response 
in  their  own  way.  They  might  talk  about  the  caption  “Spill¬ 
ing  the  Beans”  and  what  meaning  it  has  on  the  page.  Suggest 
that  they  form  groups  or  “bean  companies”  to  sell  beans. 
Each  group  will  work  towards  a  promotional  display  of  its 
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product,  perhaps  by  means  of  various  display  booths  around 
the  room.  Let  children  discover  as  they  go  along  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  giving  their  bean,  otherwise  indistinguishable  from 
the  others,  a  winning  image  by  means  of  packaging,  brand 
name  and  various  forms  of  advertising. 

A  QUESTION  OF  PRICE 

Before  they  begin  their  promotional  campaign,  the  groups 
should  discuss  the  question  of  price.  They  may  see  that  to 
lower  price  sometimes  gives  a  product  a  competitive  edge. 

Is  this  always  so?  Will  it  be  so  with  beans?  If  so,  at  what 
price  will  price-cutting  “wars”  end?  They  may  think  it 
advisable  to  establish  a  fixed  price  for  all  bean-selling  groups. 

JUDGEMENT  DAY 

A  panel  of  judges  (parents,  teachers,  older  children)  could 
be  invited  into  the  classroom  to  select  the  most  successful 
marketing  program.  Each  bean  company  should  display  its 
package,  complete  with  brand  name  and  its  ideas  for  a 
supermarket  display. 

COMMERCIALS 

Each  group’s  singing  commercials  and  TV  and  radio  com¬ 
mercials  might  be  presented  to  the  entire  class.  The  singing 
commercials  might  be  presented  “live”  or  tape-recorded 
privately  for  group  or  individual  listening.  The  TV  commer¬ 
cials  could  also  be  presented  “live”  —  or  as  a  TV  script  —  with 
the  audio  and  visual  instructions  written  separately.  Some 
groups  might  present  their  TV  commercial  in  comic  strip 
form.  These  could  later  be  used  in  the  promotional  display. 

AFTER  THE  JUDGING 

After  the  judging  allow  children  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  reasons  why  the  winning  bean  company  was  successful. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

Let  children  imagine  how  beans  might  have  been  sold 
100  years  ago.  They  could  try  to  find  out,  from  the  resource 
centre  or  from  photostats  of  old  newspapers,  what  forms 
advertising  took.  They  might  discover  the  importance  of 
the  market  place  where  people  cried  their  wares.  They  could 
find  out  about  the  songs  of  street-sellers.  “Who  will  Buy?” 
(from  the  musical  Oliver )  was  inspired  by  such  songs. 
Children  might  make  up  bean  songs  in  a  similar  manner. 

SILENT  SELL 

Children  could  try  to  promote  beans  in  a  situation  where 
print  had  faded  and  everyone  was  deaf.  Then  advertising 
would  have  to  be  in  bodytalk.  Children  could  attempt, 
through  mime,  to  sell  their  beans,  to  sell  ice  cream,  hair 
shampoos,  cars,  etc. 

CARTOON  PACKAGES 

Cartoons  are  an  important  medium  for  the  expression  of 
ideas.  The  one  on  page  106  makes  light-hearted  comments 
about  the  supermarket  and  advertising.  Have  the  children 
examine  the  cartoon.  First  let  them  talk  about  it  among 
themselves.  For  group  or  class  discussion,  present  the 
following  questions: 

•  What’s  the  message? 

•  Did  anything  amuse  you? 

•  In  what  ways  is  the  cartoonist’s  supermarket  like  the  ones 
you  know? 

•  In  what  ways  is  it  different? 

In  the  discussion,  children  may  point  out  that  the  cartoon¬ 
ist  is  making  fun  of: 

•  brand  names  (Num  Num) 

•  attempts  to  make  similar  products  seem  distinctive  (various 
whips) 
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•  the  production  of  improbable  products  such  as  eggplant 
hearts,  in  an  attempt  to  produce  something  different. 

They  may  also  note  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  whimsy  for 
its  own  sake. 

LET’S  GO  TO  THE  SUPERMARKET 
Having  seen  the  supermarket  through  the  cartoonist’s  eyes, 
children  may  wish  to  record  their  own  impressions  of  a 
supermarket.  Suggest  that  they  be  aware  of  the  sights, 
sounds  and  smells,  of  the  customers  and  staff,  of  the  bottle¬ 
neck  at  the  cashier’s  desk.  Children  could  express  themselves 
in  words  as  the  cartoonist  has  in  line.  They  could  make 
poems  and  chants,  describe  incidents,  or  research  a  certain 
kind  of  product  for  signs  of  promotional  practices  (e.g., 
shampoos,  soap  powders). 

THEN  AND  NOW 

Some  children  may  like  to  find  out  how  people  shopped 
before  the  era  of  the  supermarket.  They  could  interview 
shoppers  and  merchants  who  have  known  both  eras.  They 
could  try  to  find  out  why  supermarkets  came  into  being, 
what  their  advantages  are  and  if  they  have  any  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Questions  such  as  these  could  stimulate  activity: 

•  Do  most  people  like  shopping  at  the  supermarket? 

•  What  do  they  like  about  shopping  there?  What  do  they  dislike? 

•  Do  people  meet  their  friends  at  the  supermarket? 

•  Do  people  tend  to  go  to  only  one  supermarket  again  and 
again?  Or  do  they  go  to  several? 

•  Do  people  feel  tempted  to  buy  more  than  they  need  at  the 
supermarket? 

SUPERMARKET  STORIES 

The  following  titles  may  stimulate  story  writing,  improvisa¬ 
tion  or  mime: 
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•  “When  Whopping  Topping  Wouldn’t  Stop.” 

•  “New  Uses  for  Hippowhip.” 

•  “The  Cart  That  Got  Away.” 

•  “This  Little  Piggy  Went  to  Market.” 

•  “Cashier  for  a  Day.” 

•  “Surprise  Package.” 

GETTING  INTO  TELEVISION 
Pages  107  to  111  suggest  to  children  that  they  get  into 
television  in  a  number  of  ways.  They  are  asked  to  project 
themselves  imaginatively  into  programs  they  know  well 
(page  107).  The  What-if?  device  (pages  108  and  109)  is 
used  to  throw  them  into  imagined  situations  where  tele¬ 
vision  characters  actually  come  out  of  the  set  and  into  their 
home-life  situations.  They  are  asked  to  think  critically 
about  what  the  medium  offers  (pages  110  and  111).  The 
phrase  “getting  into  television”  may  lead  children  to 
consider  how  people  become  employed  in  the  medium. 
They  might  pursue  questions  about  the  training,  talent  and 
skills  required.  Some  children  will  have  had  the  experience 
of  being  on  videotape. 

THE  JOIN-IN  SWITCH 

The  children  might  respond  to  page  107  in  conversational 
groups.  They  might  simply  tell  each  other  which  program 
they  would  like  to  step  into  if  their  set  had  a  Join-In 
Switch.  After  preliminary  talk  the  groups  might  share  an 
inventory  of  programs  mentioned.  These  might  be  listed 
and  common  choices  become  apparent.  During  the  sharing 
time,  children  might  see  the  possibilities  of  stepping  into 
the  program  on  a  single  occasion  for  a  few  minutes,  moving 
in  as  themselves  or  assuming  a  role,  or  appearing  on  a 
continuing  basis  in  a  series. 
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“The  Day  I  Rode  a  Broncho” 

“My  Guest  Appearance” 

“Look  Ma,  I’m  on  TV” 

“How  I  Became  a  TV  Hero” 

“I  Joined  My  Favourite  Commercial” 
“I  Became  a  Star” 


STORY  SWITCH 

Individuals  may  like  to  write  stories  based  on  the  idea  of 
the  page.  Titles  could  be  generated  and  listed  to  get  some 
children  started. 


DRAMATIC  MOMENTS 

Groups  of  children  may  wish  to  present  short  scenes 
showing  what  happened  when  they  joined  in  a  familiar 
program. 


Interview  questions: 

When  did  you  first  decide  to  use  the 
magic  switch? 

How  did  the  people  on  the  program  feel 
when  you  joined  them? 

How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  program? 
Are  you  going  to  go  back  into  TV  again? 


INTERVIEW  YOURSELF 

Children  might  make  up  interviews  relating  their  experi¬ 
ences  when  they  got  into  a  program.  A  pupil  might  write 
his  own  interview  questions  and  give  them  to  an  interviewer 
or  he  might  respond  spontaneously  to  questions  another 
child  made  up. 


EXTENDING  THE  FANTASY 

Have  children  imagine  what  would  happen  if  everybody 
had  Join-In  Switches. 

•  What  would  the  programs  be  like? 

•  Which  programs  would  most  people  like  to  join  in? 

•  What  would  happen  if  the  people  got  into  the  programs  by 
climbing  into  their  sets  but  got  trapped  and  could  not  get 
out? 

•  What  would  happen  if  a  person  went  in  his  own  set  but  came 
out  someone  else’s? 

These  imaginative  projections  should  lead  to  story  writing 
dramatizations,  puppetry  and  cartoon  strip  drawings. 


A  MAGIC  SWITCH 

The  cartoons  on  pages  108  and  109  help  children  to  imagine 
what  might  happen  if  a  magic  switch  could  allow  the  people 
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on  television  to  come  out  of  the  set  and  into  the  viewer’s 
situation.  The  children  may  like  to  think  of  times  when  they 
would  bring  a  particular  person  into  their  home  to  join  in 
some  activity.  They  may  consider  the  comic  implications 
if  the  switch  were  left  on  and  all  sorts  of  TV  action  moved 
into  everyday  living.  Children  may  enjoy  writing  stories, 
interviewing  viewers  about  their  experiences,  giving  mono¬ 
logues  about  imagined  events.  Some  may  want  to  draw 
cartoons  of  various  home  situations  being  invaded. 


Some  children  might  wish  to  weave 
elements  of  two  or  three  stories  into 
one  big  story  or  play.  An  editorial 
group  might  collect  written  stories  and 
after  helping  the  authors  with  spelling 
and  other  obvious  errors,  compile  a 
book  for  the  reading  corner  for  the 
library,  for  reading  aloud,  for  reading 
in  other  classrooms.  Some  might  be 
taped.  Some  children  may  like  to  read 
or  tell  or  improvise  their  story  for 
another  group  or  a  lower  grade. 


WHO’S  WHO  ON  TV? 

Some  children  might  find  out  more  information  about  people 
they  see  on  television.  TV  guides,  entertainment  pages  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  will  provide  some  information. 
Some  will  want  to  display  their  collections  of  pictures, 
clippings  and  their  own  written  accounts  about  television 
personalities. 

FINDING  OUT  ABOUT  TV 

A  team  of  researchers  might  find  out  facts  about  the  inven¬ 
tion,  development  and  use  of  television.  This  might  be 
handled  with  a  question-box  device.  Everyone  can  submit 
questions  about  television  to  the  team.  The  team  reports 
back  with  answers  as  they  find  them.  If  the  questions  raised 
are  too  limited,  others  might  be  introduced.  Interviews  with 
parents  and  grandparents  might  reveal  information  about 
the  introduction  of  television.  Some  parents  might  have 
technical  knowledge  about  the  workings  of  TV.  The  resource 
centre  may  contain  reference  material. 

ONCE  UPON  A  TV  SCREEN 

Children  should  be  prompted  to  think  critically  about  tele¬ 
vision  as  they  use  pages  110  and  111.  Individuals  might 


How  was  television  invented? 

How  does  it  work? 

Who  pays  for  television  programs? 
What  is  closed-circuit  television? 

How  are  satellites  used? 

What  is  cable  TV? 

How  is  TV  used  in  banks  and  hospitals? 
How  is  it  used  in  space  research? 
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make  personal  choices  of  single  programs  they  would  enjoy 
seeing  over  and  over  again.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
tell  why.  A  list  of  favourites  might  emerge  from  the  whole 
group.  Reasons  might  be  examined  and  sorted  out.  Some 
children  will  have  selected  on  the  basis  of  personal 
emotional  appeal  —  “the  funniest  half  hour  ”,  “a  scary 
show”,  “made  me  laugh”.  Some  will  have  used  artistic 
criteria.  Others  may  have  identified  content  that  they 
found  interesting.  A  collage  or  mosaic  of  drawings  repre¬ 
senting  the  programs  that  the  children  would  like  repeated 
could  be  displayed.  A  team  of  interviewers  could  ask  class¬ 
mates  to  identify  and  talk  about  their  choices.  These  inter¬ 
views  could  be  taped. 


LOOKING  AHEAD 

The  children  might  think  about  the  choice  of  television 
material  to  be  stored  for  the  future.  In  this  case  they  should 
go  beyond  personal  taste  and  think  about  the  value  such  a 
selection  might  have  for  other  generations.  A  group  discus¬ 
sion  might  yield  a  variety  of  responses  to  the  question 
“What  use  would  there  be  in  a  collection  of  television 
programs  made  this  year  for  people  living  a  hundred  years 
from  now?”  The  children  may  suggest  that  such  a  collec¬ 
tion  would  tell  the  people  in  the  future  what  our  world  was 
like,  what  our  tastes  were,  how  television  was  used  creatively 
as  an  art,  how  television  was  used  to  inform,  amuse,  persuade 
As  children  establish  criteria  for  making  their  decisions  they 
could  refer  to  TV  guides  and  daily  listings  of  programs.  As 
an  assignment  they  might  all  watch  a  particular  show  and 
decide  whether  or  not  it  would  be  worth  taping  for  the 
future.  A  representative  sample  might  be  described  in  a 
booklet,  file,  collage,  or  annotated  list. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  COMMERCIALS? 

Groups  of  children  might  discuss  whether  or  not  commercials 
should  be  stored  for  reference  by  people  a  hundred  years 
from  now.  The  groups  might  give  reasons  for  including 
commercials.  What  information  would  they  provide  to 
future  viewers?  The  children  may  enjoy  projecting  them¬ 
selves  into  the  future.  One  group  could  act  out  a  commer¬ 
cial  for  a  product  we  use;  another  group  representing  viewers 
a  hundred  years  from  now  could  discuss  their  reactions  to 
the  commercial. 

PREDICTIONS 

A  team  of  children  might  try  to  find  out  how  television 
material  may  be  taped,  stored  and  retrieved.  They  might  find 
information  about  coming  developments  in  home-retrieval 
systems,  the  use  of  television  as  a  catalogue  for  ordering 
merchandise,  the  combination  of  television  and  computer, 
and  the  use  of  video  phones.  They  may  want  to  predict 
new  uses  for  television. 

HOW  MANY  WAYS  CAN  YOU  SHAPE  AN  IDEA? 

Pages  112  to  123  help  children  to  see  that  through  varied 
uses  of  media  they  can  convey  ideas  powerfully  and 
beautifully.  The  pages  should  prompt  them  to  experiment 
widely. 

FLIGHT 

The  spread  on  pages  112  and  113  consists  of  two  photo¬ 
graphs  of  sculpture,  one  an  abstract,  the  other  a  represen¬ 
tational  expression  of  the  theme,  “Flight”.  One  photograph 
is  superimposed  on  the  other  to  make  a  montage  that  may 
convey  further  ideas.  Let  children  respond  to  the  question 
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What  ideas  do  you  think  are  shaped  on  this  page?  List  their 
suggestions  on  a  chart  or  the  chalkboard: 


S(XXMyy 

my^  CK_ 


The  children  may  see  that  the  ideas  expressed  by  each 
sculpture  separately  may  be  different  from  those  of  the 
montage. 


SHAPING  IDEAS 

Encourage  the  children  to  experiment  with  clay,  plasticine, 
paper  sculpture,  wire  sculpture  and  combinations  of  found 
things,  to  express  a  feeling  or  to  represent  an  idea.  They 
may  want  to  work  with  abstract  themes  —  such  as  time,  fear, 
motion  —  or  in  more  concrete  terms.  Some  children  might 
photograph  the  sculptures  and  experiment  with  various 
combinations  of  the  resuldng  transparencies. 

ON  DISPLAY 

The  children  might  consider  how  to  display  pieces  of 
sculpture  to  best  convey  the  idea  they  have  shaped.  They 
may  wish  to  mount  them  in  some  way,  light  them,  arrange 
them  in  a  room,  gallery  style.  If  a  display  is  arranged,  other 
children  or  parents  might  be  invited  to  come.  The  invitation 
might  explain  the  display.  Each  child  could  write  a  note 
about  his  piece  of  sculpture  as  it  would  appear  in  a  gallery 
catalogue.  A  photographic  record  might  be  made  of  the 
display. 

HOW  OTHERS  SHAPE  IDEAS 

If  there  is  an  art  class  in  a  high  school  or  college  nearby, 
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a  visit  might  be  arranged  so  that  younger  students  could 
see  older  students  learning  to  shape  ideas.  Some  might 
interview  these  students.  Photographs  might  be  taken  of 
the  kinds  of  sculpture  they  do.  If  there  is  a  sculptor  in  the 
community,  he  might  be  invited  to  visit  the  school  to  talk 
about  and  perhaps  demonstrate  his  work. 

SHAPE  AN  IDEA  IN  WORDS 

On  pages  114  and  115,  a  concrete  poem  “wave/rock”  by 
Ian  Hamilton  Finlay  is  reproduced.  Let  the  children 
share  their  responses  to  the  poem. 

•  What  idea  has  the  poet  shaped? 

•  Does  the  idea  work? 

•  Do  the  colours  make  a  difference? 

•  Can  the  poem  be  read  aloud? 

Some  children  might  like  to  prepare  a  reading  of  the  poem. 
Others  might  think  of  other  ways  the  movement  of  waves 
onto  rocks  might  be  shaped. 


POEMS  THAT  MOVE 

Have  children  consider  the  suggestions: 

•  Shape  an  idea  that  can  be  read  from  different  directions 

•  Shape  an  idea  that  can  be  read  from  all  sides 

•  Shape  an  idea  that  moves 

•  Shape  an  idea  that  stands  still  but  seems  to  move 

•  Shape  an  idea  that  changes  as  you  move  around  it. 

The  children  might  decide  which  of  these  suggestions  apply 
to  the  poem  “wave/rock”  as  it  appears  on  the  page.  Some 
might  think  that  it  can  be  read  from  different  directions  or 
that  it  stands  still  but  seems  to  move. 

Encourage  the  children  to  experiment  in  shaping  their 
own  ideas  in  words.  They  could  use  plastic  overlays,  cutout 
shapes,  hanging  letters,  windowpane  poems,  cardboard 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Non-Fiction 

Hood,  Robert  E.  12  at  War. 

Jacobs,  Lou.  You  and  Your  Camera. 
Kohn,  Eugene.  Photography:  A  Manual 
for  Shutterbugs. 

Stevens,  Harold.  Design  in 
Photo-Collage. 

Sussman,  Aaron.  The  Amateur  Photog¬ 
rapher’s  Handbook. 

Villiard,  Paul.  Through  the  Seasons 
With  a  Camera. 

Weiss,  Harvey.  Lens  and  Shutter. 

Books  Illustrated  With  Photographs 
Bettinger.  Craig.  Follow  Me, 
Everybody. 

De  Regniers,  Beatrice  Schenk.  Circus. 
Dunn,  Phoebe,  and  Dunn,  Tris. 
Feelings. 

National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 
Canada,  A  Year  of  the  Land. 
Rasmussen,  Knud.  Beyond  the  High 
Hills. 

Reid,  Alastair.  To  Be  Alive! 


constructs.  Some  simple  suggestions  could  be  made  to 
prompt  those  children  slow  to  start.  Outlining  an  object, 
a  seagull  for  example,  and  filling  the  outline  with  words 
that  describe  the  object  might  interest  some.  A  stencil  of 
a  seagull  could  be  made  to  move  across  a  page  of  words. 
The  words  enclosed  in  the  shape  keep  changing  as  it  moves. 

SHAPE  AN  IDEA  WITH  A  CAMERA 
Let  children  examine  the  spread  on  pages  116  and  117  and 
discuss  how  the  designer  has  presented  the  idea  “Be  a 
Photographer”.  They  will  see  that  the  spread  itself  suggests 
the  shape  of  a  camera.  The  design  may  prompt  children  to 
think  of  unusual  ways  to  present  their  own  photography. 

WITH  A  SIMPLE  CAMERA 

The  photographs  on  the  page  show  that  a  simple  camera 
is  capable  of  a  variety  of  photographic  techniques  —  changes 
in  lighting,  speed  of  movement,  differences  in  focus,  angle 
and  perspective.  Children  might  examine  these  photographs 
and  discuss  how  the  use  of  these  various  effects  helps  to 
communicate  an  idea.  What  is  the  effect,  for  instance,  of 
lighting  on  the  statue? 

Children  might  provide  captions  for  the  photographs  on 
the  spread.  In  groups  they  could  list  the  words  they 
associate  with  each  photograph.  These  lists  may  be  helpful 
if  children  go  on  to  write  stories  or  poems  based  on  the 
photographs. 

PHOTOGRAPH  SEARCH 

A  team  of  children  might  search  magazines  and  newspapers 
for  examples  of  how  a  photographer  has  shaped  an  idea. 
They  might  discover  examples  of  deliberately  blurred  focus, 
over-  or  underexposures,  use  of  a  fish-eye  lens.  They  might 
discuss  the  feelings  the  pictures  arouse.  A  display  of  photo- 
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graphs  and  associated  words  might  be  assembled.  The 
children  might  find  examples  of  pictures  taken  from  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  view.  Collections  of  these  could  be  made  into 
booklets  with  titles  such  as: 

“Caterpillar’s  Point  of  View” 

“Baby’s  Point  of  View” 

“Giant’s  Point  of  View”. 


EXPERIMENTING  WITH  A  CAMERA 
Children  can  experiment  with  recording  and  shaping  ideas 
with  whatever  camera  equipment  is  available.  They  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  tell  how  they  used  the  camera  and 
show  the  effects  they  achieved.  If  parents  or  other  adults 
in  the  community  are  skilled  in  using  cameras,  they  might 
be  invited  to  talk  about  how  they  work  with  film. 

PHOTO  EXHIBITION 

A  group  of  children  might  assemble  a  selection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  —  taken  by  classmates,  friends,  adults  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  They  should  discuss  and  plan  how  to  mount  these 
effectively.  They  could  use  three-dimensional  arrangements 
of  boxes,  diamonds,  cylinders.  They  could  create  mobiles 
of  photographs  mounted  on  cardboard.  Some  may  wish 
to  combine  the  photos  with  captions,  titles,  poems  and 
stories. 


A  SLIDE  PRESENTATION 

Some  children  might  take  coloured  slides  to  use  in  a 
presentation.  The  photography  may  have  a  theme  —  our 
school,  sports  action,  the  street,  the  park,  old  people,  little 
kids,  weather.  The  continuity  might  be  worked  out  in  words, 
sound  effects  and  music.  A  presentation  might  be  shown  to 
another  class  or  to  parents.  The  activity  will  call  for  time  to 
discuss  the  selection  and  order  of  the  slides.  There  may  also 
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be  some  experimenting  with  projecting  the  slides,  in  and 
out  of  focus,  on  textured  surfaces,  with  more  than  one 
projector. 

PHOTO  COLLAGES 

From  a  collection  of  photographs  which  owners  do  not  want 
returned,  children  can  cut  out  pieces  and  arrange  these  in 
collages.  The  collages  might  be  displayed  along  with  poems 
and  stories  they  evoke. 

CANDID  CAMERA 

If  a  camera  is  available,  children  might  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  it  candid  camera  style.  Pictures  can  be  taken 
from  time  to  time  during  the  school  day  to  catch  the 
activities  of  the  classroom. 


INFORMATION  SEARCH 

A  group  of  children  who  are  interested  in  photography 
might  assemble  books  on  the  subject  and  talk  about  these 
with  other  children.  Some  may  wish  to  find  out  about  the 
invention  and  development  of  the  camera,  how  cameras 
work,  new  uses  for  cameras,  etc. 


WORDSCAPES 

The  poem  “Water  Picture”  on  page  1 18  and  the  photograph 
behind  it  are  each  concerned  with  reflection.  They  will 
prompt  children  to  see  that  images  may  be  created  in  words 
as  well  as  in  photographs  or  paintings. 


“WATER  PICTURE” 

Read  May  Swenson’s  poem  to  the  children.  Let  them 
respond  in  their  own  way.  They  may  express  feelings,  make 
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comments  or  ask  for  clarification. 


WHAT  THE  POET  SAW 

Children  might  recreate  the  scene  as  they  imagine  the  poet 
saw  it.  If  they  worked  in  groups,  they  could  discuss  the 
meaning  of  the  poem,  strengthen  their  understanding  and 
share  ideas  about  how  the  scene  might  be  represented. 
Some  may  try  to  draw  the  scene  that  inspired  the  poet. 
Others  may  prefer  to  work  in  collage,  using  materials  from 
the  j  unk  box  or  photographs  cut  from  magazines.  Some  may 
wish  to  make  a  three-dimensional  model,  using  foil,  glass, 
a  mirror  or  water  in  a  shallow  tray  in  an  attempt  to  create 
the  reflections. 

As  they  work  on  their  depiction  of  the  scene,  children 
may  think  of  other  elements  which  they  could  include  — 
perhaps  a  church  steeple,  a  duck  with  a  string  of  ducklings, 
passing  cars,  and  so  on. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  INTO  WORDS 

Groups  of  children  might  discuss  the  photograph  on  pages 
118  and  119  and  list  words  and  phrases  that  recreate  the 
content.  These  could  be  pooled  for  anyone  to  draw  on  in 
creating  a  wordscape  of  the  photograph.  Wordscapes  should 
be  shared  —  read  aloud,  displayed,  compiled  in  a  booklet. 


CONCRETE  LANDSCAPES  AND  SEASCAPES 
Children  can  create  poetic  statements  by  making  outlines 
of  landscapes,  treescapes,  seascapes,  riverscapes,  rockscapes, 
lakescapes  or  cloudscapes.  The  main  element  of  the  scene 
—  river,  tree,  mountains,  clouds,  rock,  etc.  —  could  then  be 
filled  in  with  appropriate  words.  The  words  could  be 
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written  or  printed  to  fill  the  shape  —  in  a  variety  of  sizes, 
styles,  colours  —  in  order  to  create  interesting  effects. 


PERFORM  A  POEM 


When  a  group  of  children  discuss  ways 
to  perform  a  poem,  they  strengthen 
their  understanding  of  it.  They  must 
justify  to  each  other’s  satisfaction  the 
effects  they  propose  to  use  —  changes 
in  tempo,  volume  or  inflection;  use  of 
one  or  more  voices,  or  of  musical 
accompaniment;  mime,  enactment,  and 
so  on.  And  these  effects  can  only  be 
justified  by  reference  to  the  poem. 


Poems  children  write  or  read  are  often  enhanced  by 
performance.  Suggestions  for  performance  are  given  on 
pages  120  and  121.  The  performance  may  be  a  private 
affair  for  the  pleasure  of  individuals  or  small  groups;  it 
could  be  put  on  for  a  large  audience,  perhaps  involving 
their  participation. 


WHICH  POEMS? 

Children  should  be  involved  in  producing  a  wide  variety 
of  poems,  including  free  verse  and  concrete  poetry  such  as 
“wave/rock”  (pages  114  and  115).  “wave /rock”  might 
involve  a  relatively  large  number  of  performers.  Some 
might  repeat  the  word  “rock”,  trying  by  their  voices  to 
convey  the  solidity  of  rocks  on  the  shore.  Others  could 
repeat  “wave”.  If  performers  stood  in  a  line,  with  those 
saying  “wave”  on  one  side,  those  saying  “rock”  on  the 
other,  the  movement  of  waves  to  shore  could  be  dramatized 
in  a  number  of  ways.  Some  children  could  imitate  the  noise 
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of  water  hitting  the  rocks,  or  they  could  repeat  words 
describing  that  moment  of  impact:  crash,  hiss,  bubble, 
thunder,  roar,  swirl.  Through  mime,  particularly  with  arm 
movements,  children  could  suggest  the  waves’  incessant 
movement  to  the  shore,  and  their  clash  with  the  rocks. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  VOICES 

Many  children  will  enjoy  experimenting  with  their  voices 
to  achieve  interesting  effects.  They  will  become  aware  of 
tone,  pitch,  stress,  rhythm,  pause,  silence  and  choral  effects. 
Where  possible,  they  should  be  able  to  hear  themselves  on 
a  tape-recorder. 


VISUAL  AIDS 

Posters,  mobiles,  banners,  photographic  slides,  lighting 
effects,  paintings  and  drawings  might  all  be  used  from 
time  to  time  to  create  atmosphere  and  to  reflect  the  themes 
of  the  poems  being  performed. 


PERMANENT  PERFORMANCE 

A  good  performance  is  worth  recording.  Most  children  can 
use  tape  and  take  snapshots.  Some  may  have  access  to  video. 
All  should  often  hear  recordings  of  poetry  by  professional 
artists. 

POETRY  SEARCH 

Encourage  children  to  browse  through  a  wide  variety  of 
poetry  books  in  the  classroom  and  library.  They  could  share 
these  poems  with  a  friend,  incorporate  some  of  them  in  an 
anthology,  add  them  to  a  growing  anthology  being  tape- 
recorded  by  individuals  in  the  class,  or  copied  out  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  a  Performance  Box.  Some  children  will  enjoy 
writing  poems  especially  for  performance.  They  might 
incorporate  instructions  for  visual  and  aural  effects. 


perform  it: 
to  sound  effects 
to  music 
to  mime 
to  dance 

create  lighting  effects 
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EVERYBODY  HAS  A  SONG  TO  SING 
Have  children  examine  the  spread  on  pages  122  and  123. 
They  will  see  that  a  half-completed  song,  in  manuscript,  lies 
amid  signs  of  earlier  efforts  on  the  songwriter’s  table. 

Let  children  try  to  find  out  the  tune  for  themselves.  There 
may  be  a  musician  in  the  group  or  in  the  school  who  can 
play  the  tune.  Children  who  have  learnt  the  tune  may  enjoy 
singing  or  humming  it  for  others  to  learn. 

FINISHING  THE  SONG 

Children  will  notice  that  the  words  of  the  song  are  incom¬ 
plete.  Once  they  know  the  tune,  some  children,  individually 
or  in  small  groups,  might  try  to  complete  the  song. 
Completed  songs  might  be  performed  before  an  audience. 
The  spread  invites  children  to  make  up  songs  of  their  own. 
They  might  make  up  songs  for  their  plays,  for  puppets, 
for  mock  TV  shows. 


OTHER  SINGERS,  OTHER  SONGS 
Some  children  will  enjoy  playing  recordings  of  their 
favourite  singers  and  songs.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  say  why  they  like  them.  If  possible  the  teacher  might 
extend  the  children’s  experience  of  singers  and  songs  by 
means  of  recordings  from  the  resource  centre. 

BIG  PRODUCTIONS 

The  spread  on  pages  124  and  125  has  two  main  functions. 
First,  it  reminds  children,  throughout  the  year,  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  they  can  express  and  communicate  their  ideas 
and  feelings.  Second,  it  serves  as  a  stimulus  for  a  “retro¬ 
spective”  big  production  incorporating  much  of  the  children’ 
best  work  for  the  year. 
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MEDIA  UNLIMITED 


A  big  production  is  suggested  by  the  final  spread  on  pages 
126  and  127.  The  design  hints  at  the  size  and  elaborateness 
of  production  that  children  might  attempt. 

Discussion  might  begin  by  asking  children  to  compare 
this  spread  with  the  first  two  in  the  book  (pages  2  to  5). 
They  will  see  that  in  both  a  production  is  being  developed, 
that  a  number  of  people  are  involved,  carrying  out  various 
tasks,  and  that  both  productions  are  concerned  with  media. 
They  might  then  discuss  what  they  think  the  production 
Media  Unlimited  might  be  about.  Groups  could  brainstorm 
about  this  and  report  their  views  to  the  class.  A  summary 
could  be  given  to  a  production  committee  to  develop.  They 
should  in  time  present  their  proposals  to  the  class  for 
approval  before  the  production  gets  underway.  They  could 
propose  that  Media  Unlimited  should  take  the  form  of  a  TV 
spectacular,  with  a  variety  of  acts  introduced  by  an  MC. 

It  might  be  a  breezy  review  of  the  development  of  the  media 
in  history,  concentrating  on  highlights  (in  much  the  same 
way  as  Mediamind  has  done).  It  could  be  a  musical,  with  a 
slight  story  line  and  some  characters  —  about  a  billionaire 
rich  kid,  who  with  her  friends  from  school  launches  a  junior 
television  station.  It  might  simply  be  a  retrospective  glance 
at  the  kinds  of  work  done  in  many  media  during  the  school 
year. 


ALL  INVOLVED 

Ideally,  all  children  would  be  involved  in  some  way.  Many 
might  work  on  subcommittees  responsible  for  publicity, 
programs,  lighting,  decor,  special  effects,  costuming,  make¬ 
up.  All  subcommittees  should  be  responsible  to  the 
production  committee. 
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FINDING  AN  AUDIENCE 

As  wide  an  audience  as  possible  should  be  sought.  In  the 
case  of  a  retrospective,  the  classroom  might  become  for  a 
time  a  display  area  with  special  areas  set  aside  for 
performance.  An  “open  classroom”  policy  might  be 
announced,  with  invitations  to  children  from  other  parts 
of  the  school.  Performances  could  be  given  at  certain  times 
in  the  day.  Where  possible,  parents,  teachers  and  other 
interested  adults  should  be  invited  to  attend  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Media  Unlimited. 
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